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distinctly made for each line, and for each velo- | be allowed to pass through the streets between ‘ 

city of traffic. the hours of 9 a.m. and 6 p.m. The heavy 


Ip England, and that not only in the metropolis 
and the great towns, but in every village, and 
along every important highway, the first step in 
this direction has been taken with a considera- 
tion for the wants of the humbler, that is to say; 
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those accustomed to the routes of other parts of 
the world. The trottoir or footway, paved in 


The Dang rs of the Streets. 
towns, neatly gravelled, pitched, or otherwise 


of the slower passengers, that is very striking to} 


traffic would soon accommodate itself to the 
larger, though quieter, portion of the twenty- 
four hours thus allotted to it; all parties would 
be gainers by the regulation, and the increase of 
accommodation that the streets would thus afford 
to the lighter and swifter traflic would be very 
large. 

But even a step like this, wise and necessary 
as we deem it, would not be without an attendant 





O much attention | protected to some extent from destruction by | disadvantage. Of all the improvements effected 
has been recently | weather, is a marked characteristic of England. | and effecting in London, there is none that so 
called to the nu-| The power of the people, and the respect paid | much has added to the comfort and to the safety 
merous accidents | by those who can afford to drive to those who/ of the pedestrian as the establishment of what 
that weekly, or| cannot, is nowhere so clearly and yet so unob- | have been called “islands.” Inthe centre of some 
even daily, befall! trusively shown as in the footways of town and/ of the principal crossings a small space has been 
pedestrians inthe | country. If our great lines of road, which have set apart for the shelter of the foot-passenger ; 
streets of London, | now become only local, instead of through chan- so that, instead of having to rush fearfully across 
that it is almost incredible} nels of traffic, are rightly styled the Queen’s a double stream of carriages, first bearing on 
that some remedy for so grave | highway, the footpath is the poor man’s right, | his right hand and then on his left, or vice versas 
an evil has not yet been de-| almost the poor man’s park; and it is when, he can pause in safety in the midst of the torrent, 
vised. It is true that, amid) from the very necessity of the case, the road- | collect his scattered senses, and look about him 
the busy activity of the times | way of the pedestrian is invaded by the eques- before he takes his second dive into the eddying 
in which we live, that which | trian or the carriage passenger, that the danger tide. Now, what the island is to the steady and 
is every one’s business is no | of which we speak arises, a danger against which careful pedestrian, the heavy wagon is, to some 
one’s business. People havea| English people, from the very security of their extent, to the more active and venturous foot- 
vague idea that a matter ought really to be looked | footways, are less prepared to guard than is the passenger. It is safe to dive under the noses of 
into, that the public should be protected, that the | case among our continental neighbours. ‘those gigantic and noble animals that convey, 
authorities should do something, and the like,| The second step, in point of fact, if not in| for instance, the mighty barrels of our national 
forgetting that each busy grumbler is an integer | point of importance, in the orderly distribution | beverage to the haunts of the thirsty. It is safe 
that goes to form the sum total called the public, | of traffic has taken itself, as our French neigh- | to make a rush under cover of the tail of a load 
and a member of the community from which the | bours would say, in the metropolis. Throughout of hay, even if a careering Hansom,—worst foe 
“authorities” emanate. The same hazy and | England provision is made for the comfort and of the street passenger until he steps upon its 
uncomfortable idea may be held to preside in the ;security of those who walk, as divided from foot-board, and best servant (*) from that time 
brain of the “ authorities” themselves ; although, those who ride and from those who drive. In) until the moment when he has to extricate himself 
alternating with, and finally dominating, any | London, provision is made for those who ride, as | from its trap-like doors,—be close behind. While 
desire to act in the matter, is the lesson taught | distinguished from those who drive. In the the removal of the heavy traffic from cumbering 
by many a past experience, that action on their | parks, a fair and well-designed accommodation | the streets of London by day will so greatly 
part would have butone certain result, that is, | is provided for equestrians, and in the actual augment the convenience of the carriage pas- 
to call down a torrent of criticism, 


















if not a} metropolis, at least in the more busy parts, | senger, it must not be forgotten that it will tend 
storm of abuse, from all sides. In other coun- |equestrians are seldom seen. Pavements con-| not only to equalize but to increase the velocity 
tries, the prefect of the city or the Minister of the | structed to resist heavy and constant traffic are | of the traffic. The intervals between the vehicles 
Interior would be looked to to take some steps so unfitted for foothold for the saddle-horse, and will be increased; but, as each interval will be 
to prevent a wholesale slaughter of peaceable! so trying to the soundness of his legs, that) traversed at an increased velocity, it is by no 
citizens, for such our system of street accidents | mounted passengers rarely trust themselves| means sure that the safety of the streets will be 
is literally becoming. But if we wait for the | upon them ; and if at times you see a stiff form| improved by this simple and urgently needed 
Lord Mayor, or the Commissioner of Works, to|on a well-groomed horse, followed at due dis-| reform. 

grapple with the matter in earnest, we shall | tance by that most correctly got up of all human | ‘The next point, then, is to provide for the due 
have become so accustomed to our dangers as to | domestics, an English groom, far better mounted | accommodation of the pedestrian ; to carry out 
cease to feel the necessity for their removal. | than his master, slowly picking his way in the! in the metropolis that due provision for the pro- 
The wish of the great wit that a bishop might | neighbourhood of the restored cross of Queen | tection of the humble passenger that so emi- 


| 


be immolated as a means of rousing up sufficient 
indignation against the directors of railway | 
companies to induce them to abandon certain | 
obnoxious regulations, will not readily be for- 
gotten ; but even an episcopal victim would fai 
to secure redress in a case where valuable lives 
are Gaily perilled without exciting a sign of hope 
for the removal of the causes of danger. 

In the case of street accidents, as in all other 
cases, where remedy is difficult and complicated, 
the first reauisite towards obtaining redress, 
is to state clearly the causes of the evil. In 
this instance there can be no hesitation on this 
score. The cause of street accidents is mainly 
this. So great a population is gathered toge- 
ther within a few square miles, that the ac- 
commodation afforded by the public thorough- 
fares for their passing backwards and forwards, 
has become in many parts of the metropolis 
quite inadequate. So long as a traffic in any 
given direction is sparse, and vehicles follow each 
other at considerable intervals, on their respec- 
tive sides of the road, no considerable danger or 
inconvenience arises from the intermixture of 
various kinds of traffic, or even from one line of 
traffic crossing or intersecting another. But the 
moment that a stream of traffic is so large as to 
become continuous, not only does the intersec- 
tion of a transverse stream become a source of 
delay and of danger, but even the passage of 
vehicles in the same direction at different rates 
of speed becomes highly objectionable ; and the 
remedy lies in the due provision that should be 


Eleanor, in what was once the village of Charing,| nently characterises the main highways of 
you may be sure that the manner of the rider’s England, and that, rightly or wrongly, we are 
neck-tie, no less than the colour of his hair,| apt to identify with the memory of our great 
betokens a memento temporis acti, a relic of that King Alfred. It is not enough to endeavour to 
“ hot youth when the third George was king, | protect the man who walks at the expense of the 
and when the transit of the Regent through | man who drives. It is not enough to threaten 
Bond-street left evidence perceptible to the| the swift driver with the treadmill, as in St. 
practised senses of the courtier, in the long-| Petersburg the pedestrian is protected by the 
abiding fragrance of attar of roses. dread of Siberia as the punishment of the care- 
The third step in the distribution of traffic is | less istvostchic. It is, in this instance, happily 
one that is so obviously indicated by the sim-| as useless as it is always mischievous to endea- 
plest observation, that it is matter of wonder | vour to set class against class, for the man who 
and of blame that it has not been already | walks this hour is driven the next; he is as 
authoritatively enforced. It would be to the likely to be knocked down in stepping from a 
advantage of the heavy traflic itself, to the great | cab or an omnibus as in slowly picking his way 
benefit of the horses, to say nothing of the moral | over a crossing; and the convenience of the 
advantage to the drivers, that it should be | man who is able and willing to pay for speed, 
absolutely separated from the light, and if that is to say, who takes this means of econo- 
instead of the word light we use the expression | mising that time which to most of us is money, 
that should, but does not, characterise the traffic | requires as much respect as does the convenience 
to which we now refer, that is to say, fast, it is | of him whom health, abundance of time, or pecu- 
obvious that such a separation is essential to the niary economy disposes to walk. There is re- 
very existence of fast and punctual traffic, and | quired a due and ample provision for p 
in this case punctuality is of even more im- traffic, and that without throttling the 
portance than speed. Any man of business | traffic, or unduly reducing a well-regulated and 
would prefer devoting thirteen minutes to the | practical rate of speed. Se 
mile, if certain to accomplish such mile in the | The simple mode of doing this will hardly 
allotted thirteen minutes, to attempting it in| require to be indicated to those of us who are 
nine with the risk of its taking twenty. | familiar with the great cities of Southern Europe. 
It is, then, in our opinion, indispensable to the | In those latitudes, where the vehement south 
due conduct of the traffic of this great metropolis | wind sweeps along, charged with the o> 
that no heavy wagon, no vehicle without springs, | the Mediterranean, or neon if we oe the 
or drawn by animals unfit to go at a trot, should | theory for which Lieutenant Maury has drawn 
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evidence from the microscope, heavy with the | or at the will of every rash or timid foot-passenger 
water of the South Pacific, a few hours of heavy | who bobs across his road; when the material 
rain will often throw down a sheet of water! occasions of accident that are so numerous as to 


deeper than falls from the misty skies of our 
own island in a month or more; and the provi- 
sion for carrying off this sheet of water, with 


which it is impossible to trifle, is of the simplest | 


description. The roadway dips towards the 
middle, and is for the time, and for the greater 
portion of its width, converted into a water- 
course. But it is not requisite in these cities, 
as under similar circumstances it would be in 
London, for those who need to cross the street 
(that contrive a double debt to pay) to wade 
or toswim. Stepping-stones in some places are 
provided ; and where these would be inconve- 
nient to the regular carriage-traffic, a light 
bridge spans the street. Disused when the 
strect is dry, these bridges become the natural 


- crossing when it is wet, and thus pedestrian and 


carriage passengers are alike protected, and the 
water is carried off into the bargain. 

That something of this kind must sooner or 
later be adopted in London we have little doubt. 
The proposal will, in all probability, be met at 
first with incredulity, — with ridicule,— with 
objections as to architectural deformity,—with 
questions as to where the money is to come from. 
To these we do not care for the moment to 
reply. The best reply would be the erection of 
one of those footway bridges, and the spot 
that occurs at once as the most suitable is 
that great intersection of two lines of enor- 
mous traffic, that from north to south and 
that running cast to west, that is found where 
Farringdon-street crosses Ludgate-street. Even 
the convergence of six or seven lines of traflic 
that renders the space between the Bank and 
the Mansion House the busiest, probably, in 
the world, is not so formidable to the pedes- 
trian, and is not so exasperating to the car- 
riage passenger, as is the great cross adorned 
by the noble and striking monument that re- 
cords the elforts of English taste, as consecrating 
the memory of Mr. Alderman Waithman. If on 
this spot a pair of light iron foot-bridges were 
erected, so as tocarry the foot traffic of the north 
and south pavements of Fleet-street and Lud- 
gate-hill over the intersecting line of street, and 
if these two bridges were joined by a railing, 
something similar to the bridge between the 
paddle-boxes of a steamer, a safe and convenient 
provision would be made for both the east and 
west and north and south foot traffic. Each 
bridge should be as wide, at least, as the exist- 
ing foot-way; as an architectural feature, and 
as a comfort to the pedestrian, it should be 
covered ; but the consideration that it would be 
unwise to tempt any one to linger on the re- 
quired space would have more weight, and an 
open-work iron bridge, the steps only being so 
shielded as to suit the use of female passengers, 
would in all probability best carry out the end in 
view. We cannot doubt that if such a bridge 
were erected, only, for instance, as a peace- 
offering to the City of London on the part of 
that great Ishmael among railway companies 
that was reported the other day to have sche- 
duled St. Paul’s Cathedral in its application for 
Parliamentary power of demolition, we cannot 
doubt that the example would be followed at all 
the crossings of most importance within two or 
three years. 

There is yet another improvement, which we 


'make him reckless are removed, then it will be 
| fair and right to visit any rash heedlessness or 
wanton violence with sharp and certain penalty. 
| Provide properly for the pedestrian, provide 
_ properly for the carriage passenger, and then let 
/him who oversteps his limit bear the full and 
| fitting penalty. 
| We do not think that any course materially 
differing from that which is here suggested will 
| render the streets of London safe for the public. 
| As regards the safety of life and limb the question 
| comes home to everyone. As regards the actual 
| pecuniary loss involved by the waste of time in 
our streets at present, to say nothing of the 
| inaptitude for business occasioned by the irrita- 
,tion arising from delay, we shall, probably, be 
| speaking within limits if we say that the money 
‘thus wasted, or the money’s worth of time, in 
/one year, would provide footway bridges for all 
the more important crossings. Dr. Livingstone 
tells us that the traveller is in less danger in the 
| wilds of Africa from savage animals than the 
pedestrian is from accident in the streets of 


London. This, if not a crime, is at least a| 


blunder of very enormous magnitude. “There is 
not only disgrace and dishonour, monster, but an 


infinite loss.” It is not only a shame, but a mis- | 
calculation. A moderate outlay of money, and | 


,a resolute will to treat the matter not as a 
job or a makeshift, but as a great municipal and 
international requisite, which must be dealt with 
‘thoroughly, and dealt with on principle, and 
London may be the most commodious, as she is 
the most wealthy, of the capitals of Europe. 





THE MORTALITY IN OUR LARGE TOWNS 
DURING THE THIRTEEN WEEKS END. | 
ING 3lst MARCH, 1866. 
On Saturday, 3lst of March, ended the first, | 

and, as it is styled in the Registrar-General’s re- | 

turns, the winter quarter of 1866. The usual official | 
quarterly return will not appear until the end of 
the month; but, by using the facts that have been 

published successively in the thirteen weekly re- | 
turns, we are enabled to calculate the rate of mor- 
tality which has prevailed during that period inten | 
large cities and boroughs of England, the popula- | 
tion of which is estimated to the middle of this | 
year at 5,197,064. The influence of extremes of | 
temperature upon health is now so generally | 
understood, that we count upon an increase of | 
deaths from diseases of the respiratory organs, | 
with as great a certainty, on the continuance of | 

a frost, as upon the deaths in hot summer weather | 

being raised by fatal cases of diarrhoea. The | 

past quarter, however, may be considered as a | 
proof that a mild winter is not necessarily a| 
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The returns for the boroughs of Sheffield, 
Newcastle, and Hull, were not published for the 
winter quarter of 1865: a comparison, therefore, 
between the rates of mortality in those towns, 
in 1865 and 1866, is not available ; in the other 
towns the excess in the death-rate, varied from 
2 per 1,000 in Birmingham, to 6:1 in Liverpool. 
It is unfortunately, at present, impossible to 
give any analysis of the causes of death in the 
different towns; but from the remarks of regis- 
trars appended to their “weekly returns,” a 
pretty clear insight may be obtained of the 
principal diseases which have tended most to 
swell the death returns. Almost invariably 
diseases of the respiratory organs are more fatal 
during the winter quarter of the year than any 
other class of diseases, and although the weather 
of the past thirteen weeks has been, on the 
whole, more than usually favourable for all affec- 
tions of the lungs, there is little reason to 
believe that the deaths referred to these causes 
were much below the average. On the contrary, 
in several of the towns, especially in Bristol, 
bronchitis, of a very fatal, and almost epidemic 
character, has been exceedingly prevalent. It 
is to the zymotic diseases, however, that we 
must really look for the cause of the great ex. 
'cess of mortality in most of the large towns, 
| In London, where, as above noticed, the death. 
rate in 1866 showed a decrease upon that of 
1865, the deaths referred to typhus, whooping- 
cough, and scarlatina, were each less than those 
in the previous year, measles and small-pox 
alone showing a small excess. Typhus was 
terribly fatal in Livarpool, and fever was gene- 
rally prevalent in Leeds, Manchester, and Sal- 
ford. Whooping-cough has, during the quarter, 
been reported as epidemic in Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Birmingham, and Sheffield, and the 
deaths referred to this disease have been very 
largely in excess of the average. Those who 
live in London, knowing as they do, how very 
much remains to be done to reduce the mor- 
tality in its most crowded parts, and the condi- 
tion in which so large a proportion of its inha- 
bitants are still living, naturally feel astonish- 
ment to find that the death-rates in all the 
other large towns of England are in excess of 
that in London, and cannot avoid drawing in- 
ferences as to what the sanitary condition of 





| those towns must be. In London, probably, two 


of the most important elements in the improve- 
ment of its health, are the “main drainage,” 
and the extensive demolition of houses for the 
formation of the numerous metropolitan rail- 
ways. ‘The first of these speaks for itself; as to 
the latter, a word or two may be necessary to 
explain an apparent paradox. The mere demo- 
lition of houses would in itself be a crying evil, 
and much capital has been made out of it by a 
class of persons who attempt to stem the torrent 
of invading railways, with about as much suc- 
cess as met the command of Canute to the rising 


healthy one, especially in large towns ; for the | tide. Railways naturally choose the poorest 
temperature was high, and the mortality at the | neighbourhoods for their course, as being the 


same time excessive. At the Royal Observatory, | 
Greenwich, the mean temperature of the quarter | 
was 41°3°, whereas in the winter quarter of 1865 | 
it was only 36°5°, which was 2° below the average 


cheapest, and in many instances the houses 
destroyed have been among the most notorious 
of the well-known fever nests in the metropolis. 

The evil that was threatened to arise from 


~ oe 2 wD 


of the same quarter in 94 years; therefore, the! these demolitions has resulted rather in the 
temperature of last quarter would appear to have | ggmmencement of one of the most essential 
been 28° above the average of 94 yecrs. The! pjessings that could be conferred upon the 
rainfall in the quarter was algo excessive, | Jabouring classes. The model dwellings that 


| amounting to 9°6 inches, exceeding by 3°5 inches | 


are not sanguine of seeing at once effected, but the fallin the same period of 1865, and being 
which we think will become necessary at no very , 47 inches above the average of 48 years. As 
distant day, and that is, to carry out the great above stated, in spite of the mildness of the 
principle of distribution of traffic one step fur- | Season, the health of the ten large towns of 
ther. At such a point, for instance, as the one| Which weekly returns are published, was most 
we have selected, it wilk, in our opinion, become |unfavourable; the annual rate of mortality 
necessary for the due passenger-service of this | during the quarter in the aggregate of the ten 
great city that the two intersecting lines of | towns being 30:4 in 1,000 persons living. Ex- 
traffic shall be carried on at different levels. | cept in London, the mortality in each of the towns 
The Farringdon-street, for instance, must make | Was largely in excess of that which prevailed 
a gradual descent of some 6 ft., the Ludgate during the same quarter in 1865. The metropolis 
line must rise to a similar height, and a substan- | enjoyed during the quarter the lowest rate of 
tial bridge would remove this great cause of con- | mortality, 26-2; the rates in the other towns 
fusion and of Gelay. Whether the inclines that | varied from this to 45°9, the highest rate of the 
would join the two levels need carry, for exam- | quarter, in Liverpool. The following table will 
ple, the carriages coming from the Farringdon. | show the mortality to 1,000 persons living in 
street station up Ludgate-hill, should form part | each of the towns, in order from the lowest :— 

of the bridge, or whether the smaller portion of | 





have been erected, and fully tenanted for some 
time past, have, no doubt, already somewhat 
reduced the mortality from typhus and the in- 
fantile zymotic diseases above mentioned. The 
good work that has been so long wanting, and 
without which no material reduction in the 
mortality of our large towns can be effected, is 
now begun; and, as its full advantage and 
necessity obtain more public recognition, we 
may hope to find it prosecuted with a will, until 
all those human rookeries which now swell our 
death-rates, fill to overflowing our fever hospi- 
tals, and are a standing disgrace to any wealthy 
and civilised city, have disappeared. London, 
as it should do, has set an example in the two 
instances of main drainage and the erection of 
suitable dwellings for the poor, which, it is to be 
expected, will, ere long, be followed by those of 
our provincial towns, whose present death-rates 
tell the tale of so much wasted life and energy- 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Leeds are especially 
called upon to leave no chance untried of im- 
proving their sanitary condition. In many of 
our provincial towns whole nests of houses still 
remain built back to back, than which, it is now 
well known, a more effectual encouragement to 
fevers and other of the same class of diseases, 





Gili “ Death rate in Ditto in corre- 
the traffic should be directed to another route, | Winter Quarter, sponding Quarter 
would be matter for special investigation, lat 1866. 1365, 
When the engineer shall thus far have been | - — voceesccoosorecsoe es 28-0 
allowed to do his duty, the Legislature may be| 3. Newcastle 30°4 ae 
asked to supplement it. When the driver ofa) * Birmingham ......... 307 28°7 
light and fast vehicle is no longer checked and| > en, EGE 32°2 28'1 
oaded by t! i 6. Salford ..... 33°3 28°0 
g »y the preponderance of slow and heavy | 7. Shetlieid |. 33°65 - 
smarene when he is no longer called to throw his | ms, pate rrsscene + 36°8 32°0 
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flow through several of the towns have become | incline of 1 in 24, but in all probability would 
almost a greater sanitary nuisance than even | act as a direct fastening of the enormous super- 
the Thames was to London. Of them it is only | incumbent weight to the piles and framework so 
necessary to cite the Aire at Leeds, which | solidly fixed in the bed of the river. The 
comes down to that town already polluted with | problem, then, was no longer to push a weight 
the sewerage of Bradford, and the Don at Shef-| of 4,000 tons down an incline on which the 
field. With our impending cholera epidemic, | initial velocity, if motion once commenced, would 
which may, like an invading army, attack us| be sufficient to propel it, but to push it over a 
this summer, we should look to our defences,— | surface offering more resistance than a level bed, 
our present sanitary condition; for who believes | and most likely to overcome means of attach- 
that the town in which the death-rate is now} ment to its bed more powerful and more un- 
50 per 1,000 of its inhabitants, will not suffer | yielding than could have been effected by the 
far more severely than one where the rate of | careful skill of the engineer if directed to that 
mortality is only 26 per 1,000. very purpose. 

It is now said to be proposed to cut away the 
present subway in detail, and to replace it by 
one at a steeper incline. Such a task, under 
EXHIBITION OF NATIONAL such circumstances, would be without precedent; 

PORTRAITS and, as there were 24 ft. of water under the stern 
; at high tide, it does not seem possible that it 

On Monday next the great Exhibition of} should be fully carried out without much work 
Portraits at South Kensington, more than 1,000 | being done under water. We are unwilling to 
in number, will be open to the public. We | Speak more positively without a special survey 
have walked through,—returned, visited, and | being available ; but if, after all, partial demolli- 
re-visited within the last few days, and shall have | tion of the Northumberland be found necessary, 
something to say abont it. It is so well got | it will be subject of great regret that this step 
together,—bringing to London so much that is | should not have been resorted to while it might 
unknown to the best of hand-book readers,— | have been done with the least damage to the 
that we must more than praise it. Let Kensing- | vessel, and with the effect of saving time, labour, 
ton go on as it is going on, and it will become | and expense of no trifling magnitude. 
the university of education it seeks to be. The | 
arrangement of the portraits in chronological | 
arcades, or well-sized and well-lighted rooms, is | 
— pe asp rina age - & pea- SOME CHARACTERISTICS WITH REFER- 

; is admirable, an @ spec- | NCE T ) FINE 
tator will find that he is at once pleased al ee 
instructed. | I HAVE on various occasions endeavoured to 

The collection is weak, numerically, in Van- | show that the function of the fine arts, and their 














cultivation. Only a few years since, so distin. 
guished a man as the then Primate of England 
countenanced a petition by some clergymen, pro- 
testing against the casts, in the Crystal Palace, of 
some of the greatest triumphs of art, solely on 
account of their being naked. Yet it is manifest 
that the nude human form is the noblest, most 
beautiful, and most instructive subject which 
nature presents toart. The person who blushes 
on contemplating the Apollo Belvedere, or the 
Venus de Medici, or any other production of the 
kind, must possess an ill-balanced mind or a 
perverted morality. A statue is to be contem- 
plated from the distinctively art point of view, 
irrespectively of its being nude or draped; 
and—specially in “the austerest form of naked 
majesty ’—the handiwork of the tailor or mil- 
liner is often an indelicacy and impertinence. 
James Barry forcibly urges ;—“ It is not on show- 
ing or concealing the naked that modesty or 
lewdness depends; they arise entirely from the 
|choice and intentions of the artist himself; a 
| great mind can raise great and virtuous ideas 
| though he shows all the parts of the body in 
| their natural way. The Greeks, and other great 
| designers, gave into this practice of the naked, 
|in order to show, in its full extent, the idea of 
|character they meant to establish. If it was 
| beauty, they show it to you in all the limbs; 
|strength the same; and the agonies of the 
| Laocoon are as discernible in his foot as in his 
\face. This naked nature, or but thinly and 
|partially clad, speaks a universal language, 
| which is understood and valued in all times and 
/countries, when the Grecian dress, language, 
| and manners, are neither regarded nor known.” 

| Such profound consideration is rare indeed 
in these days. Artists seem to imagine that 








dycks, though in what is to be seen of this great sole function, is to reflect the civilization of the | genuine success can be attained without think- 
master in portrait painting, the full-lengths of | age in which they are cultivated, and of the ing for themselves; without weary drudgery 
Algernon Percy, Earl of Northumberland, of people among whom they are cultivated. While | and unceasing labour. Men also undertake too 
Prince Rupert, and Prince Maurice, more than! the philosopher, or the man of science, is con-| much. A reputation is suddenly achieved, and 
maintain the judgment of two centuries and a cerned with fundamental conceptions, or explana- the owner is loaded with commissions that no 
half of men and women well qualified to speak | tions of the laws of the universe or of the nature | dozen men could discharge properly. In art 
and entitled to be heard. | of things, the artist is concerned with expression, much more apparent work is done now than 
That the Exhibition will prove an educational | 0r depiction of the appearances of things. Thus,/in ancient days, but not nearly so much real 
success ; that it will at once please Queen the fine arts reflect, illustrate, and follow, but work, if we take the numbers of the workers 
Victoria and “ Queen Pecunia,” there cannot be never lead. It is the artist’s mission neither to into consideration. Men also see a few distin- 
a doubt. It is the Homeric child of a Stanley; grope curiously in the mouldering past, nor to guished personages in olden times, and fancy 
has been well brought out; and will make a good speculate boldly on the mysterious future, butto they can easily become as distinguished _in 
figure in the world. consider what actually and truly is, in his own modern times, without reflecting on the differ- 
Next week we will go into details, | time, and to depict that modestly and fearlessly,| ence in the proportionate numbers of those 
in his own way, thinking for himself. If he does’ striving for fame. As we travel fast, so we try 
this—if he really thinks—then, being part and to think fast; but steam and the human mind 
parcel and a result of the age, or what it has are different things. We can send our thoughts 
THE “NORTHUMBERLAND.” made him, he cannot help re flecting the age, and with the rapidity of lightning, but we cannot 
cannot repeat archaic types in the vacuous, hope- think them thus quickly. Nothing is done well 
? Ir would have been matter of very sincere | less, helpless manner in which men incapable of but what is done deliberately. Perfection, or 
satisfaction to ourselves if the anticipations artistic thought now lose themselves in depicting an approach to it, was never yet attained in a 
which we ventured to express with regard to neither the past nor the present. hurry. Thoughtful diligence raised those match- 
the second attempt to launch the Northumber- But while I have taken some pains to illustrate less cathedrals, which yet advanced as slowly as 
land had not been verified by the event. It is the above truths, I have also tried to point out the ages. So in painting,—noble things are 
not as matter of mere literary inference, but of the momentous import of the artist’s power of never off-hand strokes of genius, as puppyism 
practical professional experience, that we express choice; that his higher function is to portray imagines. Raffaelle, Michelangelo said, owed 
the opinion that in dealing with all great en- the veracious, the noble, and the beautiful in| more todiligence than to genius ; and the tower- 
gineering questions into which the action of | relation to his own age, casting aside, as a ing Tuscan worked most laboriously to produce 
water enters as a disturbing element, the only | general rule, all that is antagonistic to them; )} his deathless works 
course to be taken is to make sure, to leave and that thus any indications of either must, in It is, however, useless to conceal the fact that 
nothing to chance, but at once, and in the first | intention at least, be of some value. | the English people have not displayed, with the 
instance, to provide power fully adequate to| Happily, it is now unnecessary to combat the | increase of their wealth, proportionate aptitude 
overcome the greatest amount of resistance. | theological objections to the fine arts, which were | for the fine arts. We pride ourselves on being a 
Especiaily we deprecated the idea of placing | urged by St. Augustine, Tertullian, Leo Isauricus, “ practical” nation—a loose and de lusive term ; 
any reliance on the aid of lighters, and the event and other Iconoclasts, were revived at the period —and we retain our character of a shopkeeping- 
has fully justified this dislike on our part. | of the Reformation, and which prompted Crom- | race, with matter-of-fact ideas of cash, cotton, 
It seems that after full allowance has becn | well’s soldiery to burn and destroy wherever they ‘and currency. When the fine arts become fully 
made for the buoyant power of the Thames marched, and to stall their horses in cathedrals. | developed, and thus forcibly interest the mind 
(which the prevailing winds did not raise to any | Occasional outbursts against the decoration of| and sensibly touch the heart, their intlaence will 
very extraordinary height at the recent spring churches are, however, still to be heard: in 1757, | be palpably felt, alike in promoting commerce as 
tides) on the hull of the vessel, the lighters, and the proposal to introduce a stained glass window | in lessening the undue absorption in the pursuit 
the camels, a dead weight of four thousand tons’ at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, was opposed as | of wealth, which is really the bane of our civili- 
had to be pushed bodily into the water. The savouring of “superstition;” in 1858, the altar | zation. The greatness of Venice, of Genoa, and 
ways were laid at the very slight inclination of painting at All Souls’, Langham-place, was cut Florence may be attributed eae ve = 
one in twenty-four, so that the aid to be expected | into pieces ; and numerous such instances might | commerce and art. In those cite al ince e 
from the force of gravity, if the vessel had been | be cited. The monstrous character of many of | commerce. To a commercial man was, in s 
free to start without friction, was a hundred and the Medisval representations of Christian sub- | marked degree, owing the ie sae 7 a 
sixty-six tons. But it appears from the state- jects, and the fact that art has been so powerful | given to the fine arts at the close 0 the ; vent 1 
ment that a lift of two inches and a half took an instrument in the hands of priesthoods, have | century. The most distinguished iagptiass — 
place at the stern-post; that deflexion to at least | induced in many well-meaning men a feeling | Europe, Lorenzo de Medici 1s fat = ft his 
this extent had taken place in the ways. The antagonistic to religious artistic productions. | brated for the refinement and ee aed 
arrest of the motion of the launch, accom- | But it has not yet been shown why churches and | nature. His portrait still a . Aes pan sthae 
panied as it was with much smoke, and| chapels should form the sole exceptions to the | Florence. A large head, be a . ae — 
every natural sign of the enormous stress | natural law which teaches us to make all we do |and flowing hair; a ——- Pxvy paige No 
brought at the moment to bear upon the/as beautiful as feasible ; this being considered with lips firmly set — a no ee —— 
Substructure, concurs with the above-named | also as a duty due to ourselves and to posterity. | Worn and ANXIOUS ; - ya ead in Shame 
indication in assuring us that, to some! Now, tangible manifestations of the beautiful with calm, fixed or rt re ss paps 
extent, the ways beneath the keel have been | may be in all matters fostered and encouraged, | days, intellectual = = conepionnus. With 
deranged ; in fact, it would be idle to maintain | not for purposes of mental tyranny and theological | Lorenzo was _— mses gear ape ae 
that such is not the case, more or less. A de- | mysticism, but for their own sake in the promotion the ipso A “ = gale tn Nea 6 to 
pression or displacement of the ways would not | of wisdom and virtue : for, at length, art is free. artists cpt ‘eposited, but he enabled them 
only, to the extent to which it took place, coun-| But the fine arts are free only when erroneous | estan E 
teract the advantage to be gained by the original | views do not interfere with their legitimate | to 
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prizes to those who signalised themselves by 
their productions. The Siena merchant, Agos- 
tino Ghigi, will ever be remembered by the en- 
twinement of his name with that of Raffaelle ; 
and the wealthy Colonna, Doria, Altieri, and 
other families, are similarly embalmed in art. 
But when we have become ancients, and all 
about us is matter of dim antiquity, and our 
very dust is peered at curiously and reverently 
as precious for what it tells of by-gone days, 
will any English millionaire that ever existed, or 
any English statesman, be spoken of in art as 
Lorenzo, Maecenas, or Pericles are spoken of 
now ?—men, the accident of whose lives was 


commerce or politics, but whose leisure was 80 | 
devoted to noble studies as to exempt them from | 


the “ wrong of time” and preserve their memo- 
ries for ever. 
For the merchants of England, however they 


excel those of olden Italy in wealth, are very | 
distant indeed from. rivalling their appreciation | 


of art and literature. Thackeray’s Croesus 
“thought Shakspeare was a great dramatic 
poet, and onght to be patronised.” What did 
condescending Crassus mean by being pa- 
tronised ? honoured and respected? No: only 
paid, to minister to the vanity of Croesus, who 
had money and ignorance, and little else. To 
judges of this calibre, in fact, much of the worth- 
less art of the present day is due, although some 
have valuable collections of paintings, chosen by 
others, and noble libraries, for ostentation, or to 
gain reputation in art or literature, without one 
qualification beyond the opulence to purchase 
what they never can understand. 

Was this the state of things when art was 
great ? was money or worth more considered ? 
in Greece, Winckelmann tells us,—‘‘ A wise man 
was the most highly honoured; he was known 
in every city, as the richest is among us; just 
as the younger Scipio was, who brought the 
statue of Cybele to Rome. The artist also could 
attain to this respect. Socrates, indeed, pro- 
nounced artists the only truly wise, as being 
actually, not apparently so; it was probably 
from this conviction that “sop constantly asso- 
ciated with sculptors and architects. Ata much 
later period, Diognetus, the painter, was one of 
those who taught Marcus Aurelius philosophy. 
The best workman of the most humble craft 
might succeed in rendering his name immortal; 
and we are told that the Greeks were accustomed 
to pray the gods that their names might never 
die.” The names of many of the Grecian ceramic 
artists—Corwbus, Dibutades, Talus, Cherestra- 
tus, among others—are preserved; and medals 
were struck and statues erected in their honour. 
So highly was sculpture appreciated in Rome, 
that emperors sought reputation by its practice. 
In the Middle Ages, the arts were cultivated by 
persons in the highest position, as William of 
Wykeham and Bishop Fox. At the period of the 
revival, Giotto, Ghiberti, Da Vinci, Michelangelo, 
Raffaelle, Titian, and other artists, commanded 
extraordinary consideration. In Venice, the 
workers in glass were peculiarly privileged, 
and admitted to the highest honours. Wherever 
the arts are legitimately cultivated, the social 
position of distinguished artists is scarcely in- 
ferior to that of the foremost in the land; and 
in Isaiah we find ranked together, “the captain 
of fifty, and the honourable man, and the coun- 
sellor, and the cunning artificer, and the eloquent 
orator.’ The status which artists occupy in 
France explains much of the superiority of the 
arts in that country. But in England, as Mr. 


Fergusson justly reasons,—“It is absurd to! 


expect that men of intellectual power or high 
social position will occupy themselves seriously 
about such arts as we at present possess; while, 
on the contrary, were they virtually progressive 
and fully up to the intellectual height of the 
age, they are far too attractive and ennobling 
not to draw to themselves the highest and the 
best intellects of the day.” They are meant to 
convey such lessons of wisdom and beauty as 
books cannot inculcate; and those who are able 
to attain these noble ends should be treated as 
nature’s noblemen. 

It is difficult to decide the precise extent to 
which artists on the one hand, and the public on 
the other, are blameable for existing erroneons 
developments of art. But much censure rests 
on the former, who are beginning to realise cer- 
tain consequences of their copyism of past styles. 
People appreciate only what is understandable ; 


2 


and so long as architects, for instance, regard 


be modest enough to believe that there is some- 
thing still left for it to accomplish, and assure 
and colours ; so long will their works be regarded | themselves that they are more in need of ori- 
as dry and uninteresting by those who cannot ginality the less they are conscious of the 
sympathise with parodies of the ancient polities, want.” Rind. ’ 
or with absolute inanities. I have said what may be unpleasing in certain 
In architecture more than in anything else, | obscure quarters in indicating “some charac- 
our thonghtlessness, selfishness, and parsimony, teristics.” But I verily believe that more good 
are manifested. True, we have costly public has been done by saying unpleasing than pleas. 
structures, aping the generosity of old, but | ing things ; as the surgeon who calmly inserts 
proving manifestly our destitution of thought |the knife is often a far better friend to the 
and feeling. If we want a fine edifice, we patient than one who, infirm of purpose, de- 
borrow, or rather steal it : we are not sufficiently | fers the operation till the morrow. For the 
disinterested to think for ourselves. Posterity | future :— 
will imagine that we intended to mock the “ Before the curing of a strong disease, 


Classic fane, or the Gothic shrine, and to say Even in the instant of repair and health 
¥ The fit is strongest ; evils, that take leave, 


On their departure most of ull show evil.” 


bareness; or, as now the rage, to blazon fronts 
with the most absurdly incongruous materials 





;men have thought enough. Why should we not 
| seize as spoils the d¢ébris they have left ? What 
'is it to us whether our use of them is the right 
use? For even such will be our message to the 
future. When, with grave and earnest seeking far we 
back in the mist and darkness of the sepulchred 
past, the cere-cloths of our inner life are unfolded, 
and our descendants peer wistfally through the 
| dust to learn the wisdom of our ways as they really Sir,—You allowed me some few weeks back, 
were, will such teaching profit them greatly, and | on the retirement of Mr. Gladstone as Rector of 
make them venerate us the more they see, and | the Edinburgh University, to comment in few 
honour our integrity, the more they discover of | words on the strangely ignorant address— 


Epwarp L. Tarsuck. 





GOETHE, CARLYLE, AND ART. 





‘us? What is concluded of the honesty of the | artistically looked at—delivered to the students 


artist who copies his contemporary’s work and | by that very eminent person: permit me to add 
then claims the result as his own? There is | a few more words on the address of his successor, 
really no distinction above paltering with words the new Lord Rector, Mr. Thomas Carlyle, the 
between copying ancients and moderns. The | words of which address go far deeper into the 
thoughts of the ancient men were, and are still, | matter than Mr. Gladstone’s, and are Mr. Carlyle’s 
their thoughts, their property. They are left to | own, for the most part, and not mere gatherings 
us in trust as bases for further advances; to aid|of book quotations and arrays of learned 
our onward march; to teach us the ideas and | authorities. They are, as it seems to me, 
feelings of old, that we may thereby be assisted | radically and foundationally wrong, and alto- 
in forming our own. We are false to the an-| gether ruinous to follow and go by. They are 
cients, to ourselves, and to posterity, to take | modern, too, and of the day—almost fashionable. 
improper advantage of archaic works, solely to| Of all modern and living writers, Mr. Carlyle 
get money more quickly by not exercising our | certainly has had, if not the widest, the deepest 
own minds. To the complacent self-laudation | influence; and of his many books that far-famed 
of some conspicuous modern Medizevalisis it is | and celebrated one “ Sartor Resartus” the very 
sickening to listen. Whatever may have been | deepest. To not a few this book has been as a 
the case in the time of Jones and Wren, now, | sort of Gospel; they have read it as religious 
when the fallacy of repeating effete styles is| people do the New Testament, and fancy they 
obvious, the continuation of a system virtually find in it all that well needs to be seen, or 
turning architecture into a manufacturing trade, | known, or felt. What are its principles, and 
while hypocritically or ignorantly pretending it | what is it all about; and what does it want to do 
is something far superior, is due mainly to sel-| and to bring about; and has it anything to do 
fish motives at the very best. The intellectual with fine art and the present address of April 
vigour of the present age never was surpassed, | 2nd, ’66 ? 
not even when Pericles was supreme at Athens,| Yes: it has to do with fine art and the 
when Augustus reigned at Rome, and Leo sat present address, and with the previous one, 
in the papal chair. Deficiency of talent when | that by Mr. Gladstone, as well. “To the eye of 
the age boasts such names among its lumina- | vulgar logic,” says Mr. Carlyle, “what is 
ries as Humboldt, Compte, Watt, Herschel, man? An omnivorous biped that wears 
Macaulay, Mill, Lamartine, Brougham! Will clothes. To the eye of pure reason, what 
the aboriginal stranger of the future sketch one is he? A soul, a spirit, and divine apparition.” 
edifice built within these 250 years to prove to“ Strip him,” says he, in another place, “of all 
his countrymen far away over the restless his cloth-rags, highest imperial sceptres, Charle- 
waters our wondrous artistic originality ? Well magne mantles, gipsy blankets, and the rest of 
may your able and unanswered correspondent the lumber, and what find ye ? The same viscera, 
“ Liverpool,’ while shattering some of the tissues, livers, lights, and other life-tackle are 
models in that modern Tyre, exclaim,—* Is the there.” In short, to sum up the whole book, “ the 
human mind exhausted that it should remain true Shekinah is man;’’—naked man, without 
architecturally fallow so long? Or is it that we , clothing of any sort or kind, savage or civilized, 
have been employing our time in making baby- low or fashionable. ‘ When I see a crowd,” says 
houses decorated with the stuck-on appendages | he, “all their enwrapments fall from off them, 
which, in the language borrowed from millinery, and society in a state of nakedness spontaneously 
are appropriately termed dressings? Were we , suggests itself.” So entirely at last does this 
not too stuffed up with self-sufficiency to take a most wonderful individual throw away from him 
lesson from the Divine Architect, what different | all and everything with any tendency even to 
motives would animate our designs.” Yet the | hide “man,” that he shouts out, “ Wild as it 
present system is not merely defended, but its looks, this philosophy of clothes, it promises to 
opponents, like most opponents of shameful | reveal new coming eras, the first dim rudiments 
systems, are recklessly condemned. “Pray donot | and already budding germs of a nobler era. Is 
think that I ask you in any way to listen to any ; not such worth striving for? Forward, then, 
of the empty and idiotic talk about a new style,’ with us, courageous reader, be it towards failure 
says, as liberally as modestly, the President of | or towards success !” 
the Architectural Association as president of| What the Edinburgh students really think of all 
that body.* New! Of course, to some minds, | this we here, of course, cannot say; but it must 
,it must, as such, ipso facto, independently of its | certainly have struck them how very different it 
| being true, be necessarily empty and idiotic. | is all from Mr. Gladstone’s more Jearned and re- 
Because, as one of the splendid intellects just | fined teaching. To the eye of the learned and 
| named, — John Stuart Mill, — explains, — | refined, what isman,—Mr. Gladstone may be sup- 
& Originality is the one thing which unoriginal | posed to have asked the students,—the highest 
| minds cannot feel the use of. They cannot see | man, the Greek, the humanistic element ? He 
|what it is to do for them: how should they ? | answers, the annexation of deity to manhood, 
If they could see what it would do for them, it | clothed or no, and “ the reciprocal incorporation 
would not be originality. The first service | of deity into manhood, the meeting point of earth 
which originality has to render them, is that of| and heaven.” Such, indeed, is the late Lord 
| opening their eyes: which, being once fully | Rector’s veneration for deified man (not Mr. 
| done, they would have a chance of being them- | Carlyle’s unclothed) that he says, quoting, “ that 
|selves original. Meanwhile, recollecting that| if an ox gore a human being he shall be stoned, 
/ nothing was ever yet done which some one was | but shall not be eaten; but even this provision 





their calling as a mere thing of piling bricks and| not the first to do, and that all good things | falls greatly short,” he tells us, “of the Greek law, 


stones for show and grandeur ; of lintelling, of 
arching, with a little carving here, and a projec- 
tion or column or two there, just to relieve the 


which exist are the fruits of originality, let them | since even the animal that kills is conscious, and 
kills from excited passion ;” and then it is that 
he ventures to suggest his celebrated theory, 








* See vol. xxiii., p. 779. 
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“that the anthropomorphic spirit of the Greek 
religion was the source of that excellence in art 
which has become to these ages a model for 
imitation and a tribunal without appeal.” With- 
out advanced scholarship and learning, we are 
told, nothing can be done. Has any Edinburgh 
student, or reader in London, thoroughly mastered 
and compared these two addresses—these two 
notions of man? Mr. Carlyle, be it observed, 
never talked about art but once, when he said, 
“ Oil painting is a business I never practised.” 

I have said that the “Sartor Resartus” has 
had very many eminent students; one of them 
is Mr. Ruskin, and it will be interesting, just 
now, to see what so advanced a scholar has to 
say on such a wide subject as “man” and his 
works,—i. ¢., his art works. “I have never 
known,” says Mr. Ruskin, energetically and 
positively, “ art in any age or country, or of any 
kind, of any value whatever where either the 
subject of it or the artist, or both, was not in- 
spired by either god or goddess, fate or fury, 
saint or demon. I do not say, observe, ‘ religion,’ 





but merely of a belief in some invisible power.” 
“* Be so much,” he continues, “ of a Pythagorean | 
as to believe in something awful and impene- | 





was that its illustrious author wanted to bring 
about. Three elders, or the wisest, undertake 
to remodel things, and to teach those who can 
be taught anything, according as each has faculty 
and need. I quote from Mr. Carlyle’s address :— 
“The boys of a sort of model academy are all 
trained to go through certain gesticulations, to 
lay their hands on their breasts, and look up to 
heaven, and they thus give their three re- 
verences, The first and simplest for what is 
above us, the soul of all Pagan religions; then 
reverence for what is around us, i.e., for earthy 
matters and common things and people; and 
then for what is beneath us, pain, sorrow, and 
contradiction,” and even for things odious to 
respectable flesh and blood. Did the new Lord 
Rector actually recommend this, gesticulation 
and all, to the students of Edinburgh University, 
and through it to Harrow, or Westminster, or 
Eton? No; certainly not. Having thoroughly 
misread the book, it is but fine talking with him, 
and he would no more do this than would Mr. 
Gladstone or Mr. Ruskin; but Gdéethe really 
means it practically and physically, and calls it 
Art! Yes; Art—Fine Art. Thehighest art is 


boyishness—there is no other word—ever before 
seen in one man. “I live for culture,” said he, 
and he might have added “amusement.” He 
has mastered everything; all sorts of arts and 
sciences, and with a sort of prophetic insight 
into the future of them practically ; while at the 
very same time—and here is the wonder—he 
was just like a schoolboy, pleased with the 
veriest trifles, with tumbling, rope-dancing, 
common acting, street shows, pic-nics, ordinary 
common talk; things almost, at least in these 
genteel days, to be ashamed of; and that which 
Carlyle, Gladstone, or Mr. Ruskin would shrink 
from with fright, Géethe was at home in,—Gdethe 
the earth-born. Had he lived in London now-a- 
days, the upper regions of a Surrey-side theatre, 
or the Crystal Palace on an Easter Monday, 
would have filled, for the time, his vast and ail- 
comprehensive intellect. 








C. Bruce ALLEN. 
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nature in action. Imagine, sir, a Westminster 


trable connected with beans, and forthwith you | scholar being told to lay his hands on his breast | 


are not weaker but stronger than the kitchen- | 


and look up and gesticulate and genuflect, and | 


maid who perceives in them only an adapt-|then told by his master,—perhaps an arch-| 


ability to being boiled.” 
Sir, I must ask you to note carefully that all 


deacon,—‘“ Well done. That, sir, is art!” Or} 
imagine, if possible, Mr. Ruskin being assured 


these eminent authorities are not only, and for| by his Oxford tutor that to draw and paint | 


the mere sake of it, theorising, but that they are 


“ gesticulations,”’ as in sacred art, you must see 


seeking to inculcate and bring about a better | the gesticulations first, as the sacred painters in 
and more capable and comprehensive practice. | reality did; and that he (Ruskin) must really 
“‘ Where shall we get a better art ?” says Mr. | now burn—not being made of asbestos—his big 
Gladstone; and he replies, “ From Greece.” | book on the “ Imaginative Faculty,” as entirely 
“Where shall we get a doll with bluer eyes and useless, and to the very last degree false in art 
with art in her?” says Mr. Ruskin; and he and pernicious, and as leading to nothing but 


replies, ‘Out of spiritualism and imagination.” | error, delusion, and falsehood ! 


But Géethe 


** How shall we all grow happier ?” says Mr. | meant all this to be carried out in actual prac- 


Carlyle. “‘ Why, sirs, from the being drilled into tice, and called it as it really is,—and would we 
| had it,—Art! 


a firmer faith.” 
So far, therefore, there is, strange to say, a 


A real Art Society, founded on nature in 


sort of agreement between these three forward action, has yet to be,—to supersede our Royal 


teachers. They all seem to persistently and Academies, Art Departments, and Working 
steadily avoid, perhaps without knowing it, the ,Men’s Colleges. 


looking at things, humanistic and otherwise, | 
practically and through actual eyesight. 


Mr. Carlyle’s address fills five columns of the 


Much | Times; I have but a few more lines for him; 


learning hath well-nigh driven them mad. What pray sir, permit them. More earthiness. Giéethe 
is the unfortunate student to do in the effort to goes on to tell the way in which they seek to 
follow out these impracticable and torturing teach to their students the sciences and arts, 


teachings and directions ? 


He is fairly bewil- whatever each one may be fit for. 


Wilhelm left 


dered, not knowing which way to turn or look, his own boy there thinking they, the wisest, 
gives it all up, and either does nothing or goes would make of him a “ master of arts,” or some- 
his own foolish way and spoils everything he | thing else big and important; but, when he 


takes up or touches. 


And now, here it is that alight breaks in upon of dust coming over the plain. 


| came back for him, he saw “ a thundering cloud 


It turned out to 


us, and that light from the most unlooked for of be a tempest of wild horses managed by young 


sources, viz., wonderful to say, from Mr. Carlyle’s | 
great teacher and inspirer, the great Giethe !— | 
that great sun, as he calls him, hero of modern. | 
ism, and prophet of literature, and who has best | 
of all expressed himself concerning the age he | 
lived in, and who has succeeded in giving to the 
world one of the most remarkable bits of writing 
known to be executed in these late centuries; 
so much so, indeed, that he says, “I would 
rather have written it than all the books that 
have appeared since I came into the world.” 
Here, therefore, have we something at last : from | 
the teacher of the taught, from one inspired,— | 
let us hope with common sense. Sir, I ask your | 
careful attention to it, for it may be the true} 
turning point of modern art efforts. | 
Know, then, that this same Géethe wrote a/| 
book when an old man (seventy years old), | 


ene of the most beautiful he ever did write, | monthlies, he must spend something like 1001. to | 


‘Wilhelm Meister’s Travels.” It is not a book | 
of travels, nor a novel, nor a play, nor a | 
biography, nor a guide to wisdom, but a sort of | 
everything in one, full of mild wisdom,” says | 
Mr. Carlyle. It is not so very mild either; suf- | 
fice it to say, that it is one of the very few books | 
that can by any possibility live. “Ehrfiirt! 
Reverence,” says Mr. Carlyle, ‘is the main thing 
in it.” Iam afraid not. It always has struck 
me as being of the earth, earthy. Of all the 
books ever written about “man,” it is the 
earthiest ; so much so, indeed, that some of it, 
Mr. Carlyle tells us, he has not been able to 
translate for British ears. Neither the wisdom, 
knowledge, nor actions of the book are mild; 
and it is not a little curious to see in the trans- 
lator’s preface to it how completely he has 
Spiritualized and misread it. It is therefore as 
& production of this earth, and the things on it, 
that it will now serve so well our present 
purpose. 

_ Here is a bit of its earthiness, and a proof of 
its mundane character and objects, and what it 


lads who had a turn for it. His own son was | 
among them, and he found that the breaking of 
colts was the thing he was best fit for.” This is 
what Gdethe calls art, which, says Mr. Carlyle | 
to his Edinburgh boys, “1 cannot make clear to | 
any of you unless you see it already,” upon | 
which they all laughed. ‘‘ I would not attempt,” 
he goes on, “ to define it as music, painting, and 
poetry, and so on; it is in quite a higher sense 
than the common one, and in which I am afraid | 
most of our painters, poets, music men,” and I | 
would add, respectfully, sculptors, architects, and 
contributors to newspapers, “ would not pass 
muster.” ‘ Very wise and beautiful all this,” 
says the Lord Rector; “I confess it seems to me 
a shadow of what will come;’—may we add, | 
practically. If the father of a lad wish him to 
study Greek art, says a contributor to one of our | 


put himself in possession of any sufticiently illus- | 
trative books of reference! I should rather ad-| 
vise the earnest student following Géethe, to go | 
and first look at the Greek work itself, and then | 
to buy a colt with one-tenth of the money, and in | 


| his own person act out a little Greek art; and if 


any dull teacher pester him with a book, thick or 
thin, to cast it from him as useless, and mentally 
warping and as positively hindering him from 
using his eyesight, feeling the colt under him, 
and seeing in his companion riders the Greek 
figures in the wonderful frieze in living action 
again. Sir, we are coming at it all by degrees. 
An ounce of mother-wit is worth a pound of 
clergy. 

But a word more. I have said that Mr. Car- 
lyle has, as it seems to me, entirely misunder- 


stood this book of Giéethe’s and Giéethe himself, | 


although he read it hard and translated it better 
than any other man could have done. The pre- 
face negatives the text; Géethe was of the earth- 
born, and exemplified in himself the most wonder- 





ful union of intellectual activity and strength with 


completed and opened at Blackwall two new 
dry-docks, one of which is large enough to 
receive the Northumberland, the dimensions 
being 420 ft. long, 64 ft. wide at the entrance, 
and 24 ft. deep over the cill. The smaller dock 
is 310 ft. long, 46 ft. wide, and 21 ft. deep. The 
works were commenced in November, 1864, 
and have therefore been completed in less than 
a year and a half. The foundation had to be 
carried through a considerable depth of con- 
solidated mud, peat, and gravel (usually known 
as “ Blackwall rock”) to the London clay, and 
this depth was made good again by concrete. 
The general construction of the docks is of 
brickwork, with stone alters, the only piles used 
being for the coffer-dams and the sheeting of the 


|river walls. The cills are laid with a granite 


face, against which the caissons shut like a 
door, the old plan of sinking the caissons into 
a groove being abandoned. The cost of the 


| two docks and the caissons was 68,0001. The 


contract was carried out by Messrs. John Aird & 
Sons from the designs of Mr. Alfred Giles, and 
the pumping-engines were supplied by Messrs. 
Manudslay & Field. During the high tides of the 
17th ult., when the caisson was first tried, and 
the water pumped out of the large dock, there 
was no less than 27 ft. of water over the cill. 
This is stated to be by far the largest private 
dock on the Thames. The first ship, the William 
Penn, was docked on Monday, and taken out 
again on Wednesday. 





THE AMALGAMATED SOCIETY OF 
CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 


Tne sixth annual report of this society, for 
the year 1865, shows a great and rapid exten- 
sion of the society since we last brought its 
operations under notice in the Builder. This 
will be more precisely seen from the preliminary 
remarks of the general secretary, Mr. A. Apple- 
garth, from which we may condense a passage 
or two :— 

The results of the past year show that in every 
particular our progress has by far exceeded that 
of any previous year of the society’s existence. 
In the London district, eleven new branches 
have been opened, and in various parts of the 
country we have opened forty-two others. The 
increase in members and funds is equally satis- 
factory. The increase of last year would in 
itself constitute a society of fifty-three branches, 
with 2,391 members, and a fund of 3,75 11. 3s.63d., 
which, added to our previous years’ numbers 
make an aggregate of 134 branches, 5,670 mem- 
bers, and a fund of 8,320. 13s. 7d. : 

During the year, 1,9411. 8s. 1}d. have been paid 
for trade privileges; 1,369/. 15s. 5d. for sick 
benefit ; 2571. 10s. for funeral benefit ; donation 
to members out of employment, 2911. 16s. 2}d.; 
accident benefit, 2001. In all, the expenditure 
| amounted to 6,7331. 11s. 54d. The amount paid 
| for funeral benefit, considering the great increase 
in our numbers, is far below the amount paid 
during the year 1864; while two of our members 
who had been disabled from following their em- 
ployment for life have received 1001. each, as 
accident benefit, which is provided for those who 
are unfortunate enough to need it. 

During the last year no less than fifty-two 
different towns have obtained an advance of 
wages, varying from 8d. to 4s. per week. In 
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thirty different towns the members have obtained 
a reduction in their working hours, varying from 
half an hour to five hours per week ; and it is 
worthy of special remark that, since the opening 
of a branch of this society in Bradford, the work- 
ing hours of that town have been reduced 8} per 
week, and an advance obtained of 1s. per week, 
and this at the cost of a few shillings. 

Tn addition to the above, in many towns our 
members have secured the adoption of a “Code 


of Working Rules,’ mutually agreed to by, and | 


equally binding on, employer and employed. 

In many instances, these advantages were 
granted when asked for, and in the best possible 
spirit. In others, after repeated meetings be- 
tween the employers and our members, and 


gallery of the French school. The vault of the 
nave is to be painted and decorated with fleu- 
rons as in the time of Philip the Hardy, and the 
pavement of the choir is to be lowered beyond 
the transept ; the raising of it having destroyed 
the proportions of the piers. Four flights of stairs 
lead from the raised floor of the apse; two of 
| these are placed at the sides of the grand altar 
| and two in the axes of the side aisles. The piers 
of this part of the church, being very short, 
give to the pourtour of the back choir a lighter 
aspect, and to the general perspective a greater 
depth, without any sacrifice of harmony. Below 
is the crypt with the imperial vault. 

The tomb of Dagobert I., the only one 
terminated, those of Louis XIL., Frangois I., and 





| 


mutual concessions. But, in some few instances, | Henry II., are to be replaced in their primitive 
after vainly trying to avoid it, we were obliged | order at the sides of the choir in the side aisles. 
to resort to the “ old way” of settling these diffi- | The tomb of Dagobert, at the right of the grand 
culties, which no one more than ourselves | altar, will have as pendant, on the left, that of 





regretted. 

** Since issuing our last annual report, overtures 
have been made by the Associated Joiners of 
Scotland with a view to effect a common under- 
standing between the two bodies.” 








MACADAMISED ROADS IN PARIS. 


THE application of steam rollers, or “ com- 


presseurs,” as they are called, for forming 
the macadamised roads of the new thorongh- 
fares in Paris has been very successful. 
M. Combes, some years ago, mentioned at a 
meeting of the Société d’Encouragement that 
this clazs of machines had been the object of 
repeated essays on the part of the acting engi- 
neers. There have been two systems put to 
lengthened trials, that of M. Lemoine and that of 
M. Ballaison. Preference has been given to the 
latter; both, however, are at work in various 
parts of the metropolis. The Lemoine engine is | 
composed of only one roller, with a smaller at | 
each end of the machine, merely to serve as! 
guiding wheels. The total weight is twelve tons. | 
In the experiments made, as compared with 
horse-labour and the ancient rollers, it was | 
found that the work done cost less by one-half, 
in time and money, than with horses, including 
all repairs and the prime cost. This machine 
has some inconveniences.—1. The lofty and 
strange appearance often frightens horses, even 
when at rest, standing as it does seemingly on 
one wheel only. 2. The weight of twelve tons 
on a single roller is often liable to crush the 
stones when the layer is from 4 in. to 8 in thick, 
and to leave a deep impression, thus creating a 
wave of stones before it which sometimes stops 
it altogether, and renders it necessary to use. 
screw-jacks to get it out of the rut so formed. 
3. Lastly (but this is only a detail of construc- 
tion), the toothed-wheel on the roller-axis has 
almost the same diameter with it; so that stones 
often get into the spaces, and being carried to 
the smaller wheel give so great a shock as to 
endanger the driving shaft. To avoid these 
inconveniences the roadway is first passed over 
by horse-rollers, and, when pretty well equalised, 
the engine is put on. The Ballaison machine 
has two rollers, the engine being between them 
and the boiler on one of them. The motion is 
communicated by a gault chain. With fuel and 
water the weight is 134 tons; but with springs 
and iron framework it weighs 154 tons. The 
force is 10-horse power, and the consumption of 
coal 7 to 8 kilog. per horse power. 





ST. DENIS. 


TuE restoration of the basilica of Saint Denis, 


| the men. The bulk of the men on strike resumed 


according to the Pays, proceeds rapidly. There | work a few hours were informed that although 
are two sorts of work carried on ;—the consolida-| the one o’clock time had been conceded, the 


tion and the restoring of the ancient pile of the 
thirteenth century to its primitive aspect and 
pristine grandeur, which had been very consider- 
ably altered. The bays of the right aisle had 
been closed by window-sashes to form what is 
called a winter-choir; this species of enclave, of 
incongruous aspect, is happily to disappear, as 
well as the winter-choir, and the bays will be 


restored into chapels forming pendants to those | worked till four o'clock, and finding this to be 


on the left. The small sacristy which follows is 
also to be transformed into a chapel. The grand 
sacristy, which dates from the first empire, is to 
be also assimilated, in style, to the basilica. The 
fourteen paintings, ornamenting the panels, and | 
of which some are the works of Guerin, Gros, and | 
Heim, are to be transported to the Louvre in the ; 


| Napoleon I. The high altar, which had lost its 
' characteristics under the various ornaments with 
' which it was embellished, has been restored in the 
| Gothic style of the thirteenth century. The chapel 
| which is on the right of the sacristy, called the 
| Chapel of the Constables, is also to be completely 
restored; it dates from the fourteenth century, 
‘and has a separate crypt. It was here that were 
‘inhumed Charles Vaud Charles VI., and was 
deposited in 1435 the coffin of Isdbean de Baviere, 
brought by two domestics of the queen anda 
boatman from the port of Saint Landry. Some 
time ago, the workmen discovered a leaden coffin 
of rich workmanship, that was supposed to belong 
to the Constable Duguesclin. The modern 
stained glass windows, placed in the church 
twenty or thirty years ago, are to be replaced by | 
others more in keeping with the perfection of 

the present arts. There remains only one of the 

two towers, the sight of which used to make 

Louis XIV. shiver ; and the solitary spire, which | 
is to be taken down and rebuilt along with the 

two towers. 





THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


London. — A numerously-attended delegate 
meeting of the carpenters and joiners of London | 
and its vicinity has been held in Bloomsbury, 





and the masters have passed resolutions,—That 
the wages of a skilled mechanic shall be raised 
to 4s. per day of ten hours. That the hours of 
work shall be from six o’clock in the morning til} 
six o’clock in the evening for the first five days 
in the week during the summer, and from six 
o’clock in the morning until two o’clock on Satur. 
days, allowing one hour and a half in each day 
for meals, except on Saturdays, when one half 
hour only shall be allowed for breakfast. That 
all wages shall be reckoned and paid according 
to the actual number of hours worked during the 
week. That the aforesaid regulations shall come 
into operation on Monday, the 21st of April. 

Thornbury (Gloucestershire).—A meeting of 
the operatives in the building trade has been 
held. There was a very small attendance, and 
no carpenter was present. It was resolved to 
memorialise the masters for an advance of 3s, 
per week on the present rate of wages. The 
masters intend, it is said, to resist the appli- 
cation. 

Walsall.—The labourers and bricklayers of 
this town have notified their intention to strike, 
until the masters agree to pay the advances 
asked for. The labourers demand 18s. per 
week; but the masters decline to give it, and 
offer them 17s., with a diminution of two hours 
in time. The bricklayers ask for the weekly 
wages of 29s.; this the masters also decline to 
give, and propose 28s. 6d., with the same dimi- 
nution in time. Notices have been issued by 
the master builders, from which it appears that 
they are determined to abide by their offers in 
each case. 

Wakefield._-The bricklayers and masons and 
their labourers have lately struck for an advance 
of wages, and the joiners have asked for a 
diminution in the hours of labour. Amicable 
arrangements have been come to in all cases, 
except that of the labourers, who still remain 
on strike. 

Grimsby. —The house-joiners have been on 
strike. The discontentment in this case was a 
wages question. The enmployés at the establish. 


| ment of Messrs. Brown & Son made a demand 


for an advance of 6d. per day, the standard 
wages having been 25s. per week for good work- 
men, some having as little as 21s., and the 
demand being refused, the men struck. An 


in furtherance of the movement for an advance arrangement, however, was effected, by the 
from 7}d. to 8d. per hour. Delegates were in| masters giving an advance of 2s. per week to 
attendance from several large firms not repre-|the whole of the men on strike, and they 
sented at the former meeting, including Messrs. | resumed work. Thus, the wages for the better 
Myers’s, Trollope’s, Patrick’s, Higgs’s, King’s, | class of workmen now stand at 27s. per week. 

l’Anson’s, ic. The Chairman said the business| Bishop-Auckland. — The anticipated strike 
of the meeting was to receive the reports from | amongst the joiners of Bishop-Auckland has 
the new delegates, and to decide upon the pro- | been averted, the masters having conceded the 
priety of sending in a circular to the employers | advance from 24s. to 26s. per week, and the 


calling their attention to the memorial sent in | 
last September, asking for the $d. advance on | 
the 5th of May next, and asking for a reply on | 
or before the 16th inst. The new delegates gave 
in their reports, from which it appeared that the 
whole of the men they represented, with the 
exception of one firm, were prepared to support 
the }d. advance. The Chairman then read the 
draft of the circular proposed to be sent in to 
the employers, which, after some discussion, was 
adopted, and ordered to be got ready for pre- 
sentation immediately to every employer in the | 
metropolis. A resolution was then adopted, de- | 
claring that the men in any firm taking action 
in regard to the memorial without the sanction 
of the committee, would not be recognized or 
supported. The meeting then adjourned, to 
await the reply of the employers. 
Woolwich.—Tke strike in the Woolwich build- 
ing trades, for the one o’clock time on Saturdays, 
| which lasted four weeks, has been brought to a 
close by the employers conceding the terms of 


work on this understanding, but after being at 


| wages would be reduced in proportion. The con- 
sequence of this notice was that the great body 
of the men again turned out, while of the 200 
that remained in, one and all declared they 
would strike on the Saturday if the old rate of 
wages were not paid. The result was, that the 
men remaining at work were paid the same rate 
of wages as they were receiving when they 


the case, the men, as a body, all resumed work. 

Wolverhampton.—The plasterers in Wolver- 
hampton have determined that henceforth they 
will settle all disputes between themselves and 
— employers by arbitration, and not by 
strikes. 


Cheltenham.—The carpenters are on strike, 








half-holiday on Saturdays. 

Darlington. — In accordance with a notice 
given some time since, the operative joiners at 
Darlington have turned out on strike. The dis- 
pute is one of wages, the men demanding a rise 
from 27s. to 303. per week. This the masters 
resist, and several meetings have been held. A 
strike of the bricklayers is likewise appre- 
hended. 

Burton-on-Trent.—The society men amongst 
the bricklayers and labourers ceased work on 
account of the masters declining to accede to 
their request in respect to wages. The labourers 
ask for 18s. per week; the masters offer them 
17s. per week, with half-holiday on Saturday. 
The bricklayers demand 293. per week, whic 
the masters refuse to give; but they offer 
28s. 6d. per week, with half-holiday on Saturday. 

Carlisle.—Tfie operative joiners have gone out 
on strike, in consequence of the masters refusing 
to give them the 3s. a week extra wages which 
they demand. The number of men thus out of 
work is about 120. The cabinet-makers, who 
number about 30, have demanded a similar 
increase of wages, coupled with a reduction of 
one hour a week in the hours of labour on Satur- 
days. As the masters are said to have made up 
their minds to refuse to accede to these demands, 
it was anticipated that the men would also go 
out on strike. The masters have joined the 
Carlisle Builders’ Association. The marble 
masons are out on strike for a reduction in the 
hours of labour ; and the stonemasons, as we have 
before stated, have sent in a notice demanding 
a reduction of their time by 2} hours a week, 
coupled with an advance of 2s. a week in their 
wages. 

Dumfries.—The operative joiners of Dumfries 
and Maxwelltown recently memorialised the 
employers for a rise of wages. Instead of being 
paid at the rate of 21s. a week, they requested 
that they might have 5d. an hour, which, for 57 
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hcurs, amounts to 23s. 9d. per week. This rise 
of 2s. 9d. a week was agreed to by the masters. 

Inverness.—The operative carpenters turned 
out on strike, in keeping with a previous intima- 
tion to their employers to that effect, and on 
receipt a few days since of the reply refusing 
the required increase of wages. They have since 
increased their former demand of 4}d. per work- 
ing hour to 5d., or from 11. 2s. 63d. to 11. 3s. 9d. 
a week, 





FROM AUSTRALIA. 


Melbourne. — The foundation stone of the 
new premises for the Melbourne Banking 


winter in the Isle of Wight; thence he went 
to Hastings, where he rapidly got worse ; 
and, on his return to Windsor, on the 9th ult., 
her Majesty commanded a special train to be 
placed at his disposal, and after his arrival, paid 
him a visit. Mr. Turnbull acted as architect in 
the erection of some of the late Prince Consort’s 
farms; as he did, also, for various private indi- 
viduals in Eton and Windsor. 





PLASTER OF PARIS. 


In reply to “J. D. P.,” a correspondent writes: | 


The late Mr. C. H. Smith, who had much to do 





Company, now in course of erection at the | with plaster of Paris during his whole lifetime, 
north - west corrfer of Little Cojlins and | considered that there was no process by which 
Queen streets, opposite the present bauking | once-used plaster could be made to serve the 
premises, has been laid by the Hon. J. P. Bear, same purpose again. 

M.L.C. The new building is to be in the | He also explained, in the following manner, 
Italian style of architecture, and is to be erected | the state in which water existed on being mixed 


by Mr. James Lawrence, after a design by Mr. | with plaster and cast into moulds :—“ Take, for | 
L. Terry. The frontage to Queen-street will be | instance, a pound of plaster of Paris, and a pound | 
113 ft. 10 in., by 50 ft. depth to Little Collins- | of water: mix them in the usual manner. When | 
street. 1t will be two stories high, the entire | set, or hardened, put the solid mass into a warm | 
height being 45 ft. The lower story will have place, such as before a fire, until thoroughly dry ; | 
rusticated arched openings, and the apper story in this state it is quite certain that no fluid water | 


will be of the Ionic order. In the upper portion | remains, a large proportion of which escaped by 
of the building the accommodation will be of a the warmth of the fire, and might have been 


superior character. There will be five strong- | seen passing off in the state of vapour. If the | 


rooms, built of bluestone ashlar. The foundations | mixture be now accurately weighed, this loss will 
are of bluestone ashlar, and the superstructure is be appreciable; but there will, notwithstanding, 
to be of brick, built entirely in cement. The build- be found considerably more than one pound of 
ing is to be completed for the transaction of dry plaster of Paris. Whence, then, can this 
business on the 20th June next, and entirely increase of solid matter arise? The answer 
finished in eight months. 
Adelaide—The National Bank and the Impe- | fluid into the hydrate or solid state.’ This is an 
rial Insurance Company have erected new pre- example of water in its state of chemical com- 
mises, which adjoin each other under the same bination with other bodies, which appears in- 
cornice. The bank facade is divided into two explicable to those unacquainted with the 
stories ; the lower—Ionic—stands on an elevated principles of chemistry, to whom the aeriform, 
base, and consists of a centre and two wings, liquid, and frozen are the only familiar conditions 
divided from the upper story by a plain cornice. | of water.” 
The entrance doorway is in the centre, with | ne 
rusticated dressings, carved transome, and | 
moulded archivolt and impost ; the spaces under | THE HERBERT HOSPITAL, WOOLWICH. 


the windows are filled between the bases of the | 
columns with a massive stone balustrade. The} IN accordance with promise, we return to 





upper story is Corinthian with a cantilever cor- | Captain Douglas Galton’s very complete report | 


nice, finished with blocking and balustrade. The descriptive of the Herbert Hospital at Woolwich, 
windows are enriched with carved frieze and, and give an isometrical view of the buildings 


brackets, moulded arvhitraves and pediment.) and the plan of the ground floor. Descriptive | 


This description of work i continued up the particulars and comments will be found in our 
street on the south side called Apollo-place. last volume.* 

The telling-room is 48 ft. long, 334 ft. wide, and| The hospital is on the southern slopes, and 
24 ft. high, entered through an inner porch. The a little below the summit level, of a ridge of 
fittings are of Sydney cedar, carved and moulded, ground extending from Shooter’s Hill along the 
and French polished. The floor is in black and Dover-road. We may add some notices of de- 
white marble. The upper portion of the build. tached portions. Thus as to the kitchen,—the 
ing is reserved for residence. The whole build- whole of the cooking for the patients and 
ing is lighted with gas. The fronts are of cut hospital staff, excepting the officers, as well 
stone. ‘These works have been performed by a8 the bread-baking for the establishment, is 
Messrs. English & Brown, and the furniture by | carried out in one compact panelled iron cooking- 
Mr. Debney, under the superintendence of Messrs. | Stove fixed in the centre of the kitchen, with an 
Wright & Woods, architects. The Imperial Fire | underground smoke-flue communicating with the 
Office front is divided into three stories,—Doric, chimney-shaft. This apparatus occupies a floor 
Ionic, and Composite,—with their proper cor-| space of nearly 15 ft. square, and contains the 
nices. Under the building is a spacious cellar. requisite fittings for cooking and baking, is de- 
Above are the Company’s offices. Other offices scribed as perfectly simple, requires no skilled 
are in the occupation of tenants. This is the | attendance, and consumes very little fuel. 

first insurance company in this city that has set | The apparatus contains five iron boilers or 


the example of erecting for themselves offices of caldrons, for meat, soup, beef tea, gruel, pud-| 


a substantial kind. The front, like the National dings, tea, and cocoa, of capacities varying from 
Bank, is of cut stone, and, thongh of different | 20 to 50 gallons. Each boiler is furnished with 
design from the Bank, has been so arranged that 4 hinged and balanced cuver fitted steam-tight, 
the two make a harmonious pile of building. The @ large tap for supplying steam or boiling water, 
architects and builders are the same as were | 2nd another for emptying, and each can be con- | 
employed at the Bank. verted at pleasure into a steaming-pan for 
as potatoes and other vegetables. The apparatus | 
has also two large steam-boilers, with the neces- | 








must be, ‘from the water converted from the | 


the advantage of perfect access to every portion, 
and leaves the kitchen-walls clear for dressers 
and shelves. 

Between the cooking-stove and the serving 
windows is fixed a polished iron counter or 
carving table heated by steam, 20 ft. in length 
and 3 ft. high, with five pewter dishes let into 
its top surface, as many scales and weights for 
the due adjustment of the rations, and under- 
neath it a series of hot closets for plates and 
dishes, with sliding doors before and behind: 
the whole is supplied with steam from the cook- 
ing apparatus boilers.* 

Lifts, worked by hydraulic power on Sir 
William Armstrong’s principle, are placed at each 
| pavilion communicating between the basement 
| and each ward floor, by means of which it is 
| intended that diets, coals, medicines, &c. shall be 
j passed up from the basements to the wards. 
| There are nine of these hydraulic lifts, and they 
| were supplied from the works of Sir W. Arm- 
strong at Elswick. Each of them is capable of 
raising a load of 2 cwt., and has a range of lift 
equal to the height between the basement floor 
and the upper floor of the building, and all parts 
of the machinery and pipes were tested to 4 
pressure of 2,500 lb. per square inch before being 
delivered. They are made of asize sufficient for 
| raising trays, coals, &c., but are not intended for 
| lifting patients or other persons. 

For working these lifts a high-pressure steam 
engine of 15-horse power, and an accumulator 
with a ram 7 in. diameter, and a stroke of 12 ft., 
have also been supplied from the Elswick works. 
The working pressure on the lifts is about 800 
Ib. per square inch. 

The means of ward ventilation which have 
been adopted in the Herbert Hospital are very 
simple. In weather when fires are not needed 
| ventilation is effected first and mainly by the 
windows, and, in addition, by Sherringham’s f 
ventilators, introduced between the windows on 
each side of the ward close to the ceiling, and 
| by a shaft at each angle of the ward carried up 
above the roof for the escape of the foul air. 
| The united area of these shafts affords from 10 
| to 14 square inches of area per patient, according 
| to their height, i.e., according to whether they 
‘are for the wards on the ground floor or first 
floor ; they are terminated in the ward by louvres, 
which in the event of a down-draught would 
throw the air up towards the ceiling. 

In weather which requires fires an important 
means of admitting fresh air is provided by 
specially constructed open fireplaces placed in 
the middle of the wards. The draught of the 
open fireplace removes a large quantity of air 
from near the floor of the ward, where it is 
coldest. The air thus removed, as well as that 

removed by the shafts, is replaced by fresh air 
previously warmed by contact with the chimney- 
flue and sides of the fireplace. These grates 
warm the wards partly by direct radiation, and 
partly by warming slightly a large mass of fresh 
air, taken, not from the ward, but from the 
outer atmosphere. Their essential characteristic 
is the introduction of fresh warmed air from 
without, and they are placed in the central line 
of the ward in order to distribute the fresh 
warmed air more equally than if placed at the 
/side, and also for the purpose of obtaining a 
‘larger amount of heating surface to warm the 
fresh air which is admitted along the side of the 
horizontal flue. The fire stands in an iron 
| cradle fitted to the fire-clay back and side, and a 
current of air is brought through the fire-clay, 
| where it becomes heated, on to the top of the 
fire, to assist in the combustion of the gases and 
the prevention of smoke. The top of the stove 
is coved inside to lead the smoke easily into the 
chimney, which runs horizontally under the floor 





| to the side wal! of the ward, and is placed in a 


THE LATE MR. TURNBULL, CLERK OF 
WORKS, WINDSOR CASTLE. 


Tue death of this gentleman, whe has long 
been overseer of the works at Windsor Castle, 
will be heard of with regret by many of 
our readers. On Saturday last his remains 
were interred, by the desire of her Majesty, 
in the catacombs of St. George’s Chapel, being 
followed to the grave by Mr. C. Myers, of the 
firm of Myers & Sons, the contractors; Mr. W. 
Seabrook, her Majesty’s Inspector in the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Department ; Mr. Lohelein, for 
the Qaeen; Mr. Turnbull’s relatives, and other 
friends. Mr. Turnbull, who died on Monday, 
the 2nd inst., in the 59th year of his age, 


had held his appointment under the Office of | 


Works for about twenty years. Being in failing 
health, Mr. Turnbull resided during the ‘recent 





sary safety-valves and taps, and self-acting feed 
arrangements, as well as two iron pastry-ovens, 
and two hot-plates for boiling, stewing, or fry- 
ing, and two ventilated brick roasting-ovens, 
each capable of holding about fifteen joints: 
these ovens, by closing the valves, become ordi- 
nary bread ovens of the capacity of three bushels 
each. The whole is worked by two furnaces, 
each furnished with its necessary regulating 
dampers, soot-holes, and ashpit ; the anticipated 
daily consumption of fuel is about 1} cwt. of 
coal for each furnace. The object of this double 
arrangement of all the parts is to enable the 
apparatus to be worked at half or full power, 
according to the number of patients, and also to 
admit of occasional repairs without any inter- 
ruption to the cooking and baking. The central 
position of the apparatus in the kitchen affords 








* Vol, xxiii., p. 183. 


trough along which air direct from the outer air 
is brought, 80 as to pass in contact with the 
fluc, and thus to extract heat from it before it 
passes into the ward: these inlets for fresh 
warmed air are arranged to afford an area of 
from 8 to 14 square inches per bed. These hori- 
zontal flues were originally designed to be of 
fire-clay, but their size, as designed, was not 
sufficient to cause the stove to draw well, 
and they were consequently enlarged so as 
to give an area of 110 square inches. It was, 





* These fittings have been supplied and erected by the 
patentees, Messrs. Benham & Sons, of Wigmore-street, 
Cavendish-square, who also fitted the kitchens of the 
Victoria Hospital, Netley, and the Royal Marine In- 
firmary, Woolwich. : ; , ; 

+ The mode of action of Sherringham’s ventilators is 
| found to depend very much on the direction of the wind, 





Thus they will occasionally act as outlets for impure air, 
as well as inlets for fresh air, 
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however, found necessary, in order to preserve 
the requisite area in the trough for fresh air, to 
make the flues of iron instead of fire-clay; and 
to prevent the air being overheated by the iron 
an outer casing of iron was put over them, and 
the interval filled with a thin coat of fire-clay: 
the hearth, which is of iron, has been similarly 
treated. Arrangements are made, in the floor by 
means of panels, in the trough, and in the flues, to 
enable the trough to be easily opened along its 
whole length, and the flue to be lifted out so that 
the air passage may be easily cleaned periodically. 
The horizontal flue is swept by means of an 
opening at its end close to the stove in the ward, 
through which a brush can be pushed so as to 
force the soot into the vertical flue with which it 
communicates in the side wall, and which is 
carried from the top to the bottom of the build- 
ing.,; At the bottom of the vertical flue, and out- 
side the building, is a soot-door, by means of 
which the soot can be removed; the onter wall 
close to the soot-door is covered with glass to 
prevent the soot from dirtying the wall. In 
order to prevent any chance of smoke when a 
fire is first lighted, a spare flue is provided, close 
to the ward flue, from a fire in the basement, and 
by means of which the vertical ward flue can be 
heated and a draught obtained. This can be used 
if wanted to assist ventilation in summer, by 
extracting air through the ward fireplaces. The 
separate wards, the operation ward, the wards 
for special cases, and the itch ward are ventilated 
by means of extracting flues placed near the 
ceiling at the side of the chimney breast, by | 
Sherringham’s ventilators for admitting fresh | 
cold air, and by the ventilating grate of a pattern | 
similar to that adopted for barracks for warming | 
and admitting fresh warmed air. 

In designing the plans for the hospital and | 
the contingent arrangements, Capt. Galton was 
assisted by Mr. R. O. Mennie, Surveyor of Works 
to the War Department. Captain Newsome, | 
R.E., superintended the works as executive officer | 
under the Commanding Royal Engineer, who | 
was at first Colonel Ford, R.E., and afterwards | 





|he think that the building in Trafalgar-square 


N - qualifications would be a guarantee that the 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY QUESTION. would be qualified to erect satisfactorily a publie 
Ix the House of Commons, on Monday, in building. The number had not yet been finally 
committee of supply, on the vote of 85,4371. to| filled up. When the designs had been obtained 
complete the sum of 105,4371. for public build-| they would be exhibited to that House and the 
ings being asked for, public. It was intended to include the National 
Mr. C. Bentinck requested some explanation | Portrait Gallery in the enlarged building; but 
respecting an item of 1,2001. for the National! the Royal Academy had been told that they 
Gallery. must vacate that portion of the gallery which 
Mr. Cowper said it was determined to buy | had been hitherto occupied by them, and they 
that portion of the ground behind the National | were prepared to leave as soon as they could 
Gallery which was now occupied by the work- | find proper accommodation elsewhere. 
house and the schools, and also five houses near} The vote was then agreed to. 
to St. Martin’s-lane. Whether an additional 
building to the present should be erected on the 
ground thus obtained, or whether the present 
unworthy edifice should be pulled down and an , Ba 
entirely new building erected, had not yet been STATE OF ST. PAUL'S, DEPTFORD. 
determined. But the Government had decided! Avy inhabitant writes,—I have the pleasure of 
to invite plans from, at first, six architects; but! reading your excellent publication once a week, 
subsequently they had resolved to increase the | and cannot but admire your strictures and re- 
number to ten. These gentlemen would be paid | marks on sanitary matters. If you would take 
2001. each for their plans and opinion, and no! g walk to Deptford High-street, and turn to the 
plan would be adopted until on a future occasion left, down Hamilton-street (in particular), as 
the opinion of Parliament could be had respect- | well as Hyde-street, you would find the lower 
ing it. lend (of the first-named street) one sheet of 
Mr. Beresford Hope said, he thought the ten! water, which has no means of discharging itself : 
architects might be properly increased to a/ go it soaks into the earth, year after year, and 
dozen. He would like to know the names of the must ultimately evolve miasma, which some day 
gentlemen selected. ‘or other will exhibit itself in an outbreak of 
Mr. C. Bentinck expressed a hope that nO fever or sickness amongst the inhabitants. 
pseudo-medizval style of building would be 
erected in Trafalgar-square. He also urged the 
appointment of a competent tribunal to decide | eae 
on the schemes of the competing architects. | 
Mr. Hope said he could not think that the FABRICATION OF A CEMENT WITH A 
question of style ought to be foreclosed, nordid| BASIS OF PLASTER OF PARIS, OB 


Cee ae GYPSUM. 
should be classic. : . 

Mr. Locke remarked that his understanding of | THE plaster is first burned, or roasted, in the 
the arrangement made was, that the National ordinary way, in an appropriate furnace, so as 
Gallery was not to be taken down. to drive off the water. After this, it is broken 

Mr. Cowper said, as no decision had as yet into small fragments, which are immersed in @ 
been arrived at, he thought it best, in giving Solution of alkaline silicate, containing an alka- 
instructions to the architects, to request them line carbonate. The solution which answers 














Colonel Hawkins, R.E.; and he was assisted by | to prepare two alternative plans,—one for an best is composed of wegen — ae 
Mr. Ware, Mr. Parry, and Mr. Tait, clerks of | entirely new building, and one simply for altera- % Sufficient number of equivalents o yt on e 
works. Messrs. Myers & Son were the con-| tions of and additions to the existing building. of potash, to avoid the wt mma — 
tractors. Mr. Homersham, C.E., was employed | What he proposed to do was to get plans which im the following em, ee a oans 
to design and superintend the construction of would enable the Government and the House to (1°94 Ib.) of silicate of potas P prey 454 
the reservoirs for softening water placed on/| decide when the time for decision came. kilog. (56 lb.) of carbonate of pot ee 
Shooter’s Hill. Mr. Hope observed that the development of art litres (a gallon) of water, a a aving & 
The advantages which the principles of | education, the facility of travel, and the great Specific gravity of 1,200, be ap wel te ae 
hospital construction embodied in the Herbert | esthetic propensities of the age had brought out according to the use ~~ whic t atta ee 
Hospital afford, may be briefly summed up as an astonishing amount of architectural talent; tended. As, for example, it can be emp ms oO 
follows :— ‘and he was sorry, therefore, that an unlimited the strength above indicated in a grea ree | 
1, Limitation of the number of sick under one | competition could not be started ; but he feared Cases where the best quality is required — ’ 
roof. | to raise the question, lest the matter should slip if an ordinary cement is only necessary, i rthe 
2. Complete separation from each other of the through their fingers, and they should get nothing be diluted with two eg of water to amg eo 4 
wards containing sick. at all. He claimed, however, that the limited Solution. If a cement We sage ewes 
3. Abundance of fresh air and ventilation in | competition should be very large ; and he called slowly, sulphate of ee ‘deren ace a 
every part of the building allotted to sick. upon his right hon. friend to own that there carbonate, ns “mgt e in eee i0n ted “ 
4. Complete separation of the ward offices were a great many men able to do the wok t) am apes the ard bee go ea aeoon 
from the wards. they could only find them. He hoped his right tone at pleasure. After having le f chs 
5. The use of non-absorbent surfaces in the hon. friend would consequently be very liberal | Steeped in the solution for oe ours a 
wards and ward offices. and very extensive in his invitations. Even 50 1018 taken out re pes mage par.d 
6. Abundance of light, as well as light-| though the number of competitors for the law Ass, in — eens por enim 
coloured surfaces, especially in the ward offices, courts should be necessarily small, twenty would t aie a er os ‘al “ sliies back to the 
by which cleanliness is promoted. inot cover the number of men quite competent = IY ; xpos roe * 250" ©. (802° to 
"4, Facility of administration. |to undertake the buildings at the National Gal. | can” Wak - ae ~ He at ‘after which 
These principles, we need not remind our lery and to complete a work in Trafalgar-square | *9= : a ms “i ovat tt “th ser attr 
readers, were set forth and urged by us ata that would bea credit to the country. TA it ety et he = ere hijo eae 
time when the War Department were less im- Mr. Cowper said, with respect to the mode in | @2Y Gesired hue Db} 8 pigment. 
pressed with their importance than, fortunately, which the award on the different plans should | 
they now are. |be made, that he might simply allude to the | 
‘course he had taken two years ago, when plans | 
| were required for the Natural History Museum | 
{and the Patent Museum. A commission was | 








REFERENCES. 
Front Bui._pine, 


A MASONS’ STRIKE A HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO. 


A, Carriage entrance, N. Clerk’s room. > eRe : ae | 

B. Porters room, O. Principal Medical Ofi- | appointed, which had on it a majority of persons | F ae ; a! Pet 

C. Waiting-room. cer’s room, ‘belonging to the architectural profession, and| Sir,—I had just read your able and s 

D, Examination-room, P. Clerk's room. /seemed to give very general satisfaction. He remarks on combinations in the last number of 

F tae Seaaceies Ys nied aka |had endeavoured then to find architects who the Builder, wondering where it is all to — 

G. Nurses’ staircase. 8. T. U. Captain of Order-| were not sufficiently mixed up with the ordinary and pondering much whether the — 

H. Mending-room, lies’ rooms. | business of their profession to have any bias or | England and their employers will one day realize 

ra wea — “ ot meena | special prejudices attributed to them. With re- the fable of the Kilkenny cats ; when, happening 
. ater-clos 8. .o ot. 3 1 s. fs am 

L, Levatecion. X_ Paymaster’s room. | gard to the use of gas, it had been found by ex- | to turn over the pages of an old Scottish — 

M, Governor's room, Y. Clerk’s room, | perience that it might be used for the exhibition | zine for another purpose, I stumbled upon the 


. . . ] . . i. . 
May Brivprne | of pictures without injury, and in a new building | following authentic morceau, which I have 
a, Steward’s room : h Dressing-room | it would be easy to make proper arrangements | copied out, and now forward to you. It a 
b, Purveyor’s room, ;. Water-closets, sinks, &c. | for ventilation. The new gallery was, of course,| account of a combination and strike o e 


t 
¢ park's room. | k. Lavatories, baths, &c. | intended to be large enough to hold not only the | Edinburgh masons in the year 1764, together 
: Ty pose : bso ay mac pictures, hed all the future additions| with full details of the method which they 
» NU, » P im, m m, ‘s me e P ° * ‘* 
eee a Lifts, sn | that were likely to be made to them. It might | employed to submit their differences to arbitra 


Jf. Nurses, 
9. Sculleries, | 


ht right to p!ace in it the cartoons now | tion. It will be read with interest in the light 
lat South Sccnealen and also the collection of | of our present knowledge and experience, — 
| original drawings in the British Museum, but particularly since it contains some — ing 
those were matters for future consideration. | facts relative to the trade and the rate o my 
With regard to the architects who were to com- | & hundred years ago. It is also curious - 

. ment of the gallery, he|this point of view,—that it anticipates the 
lect that number of per-| theory of jurisprudence involved in the French 
reputation, and general | Councils of Conciliation, and would also seem to 








Tae Guitpnarse “ InpusrriaL” Exnisition.— | J 
The greatest dissatisfaction is manifested with| pete for the improve 
reference to the manner in which the committee | should endeavour to se 

ave mismanaged this affair. ] Sons whose experience, 
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show that Lord St. Leonards’ views on arbitra- | THE MARKET CROSS OF GALASHIELS. 
tion have long ago been tried in the balance and | : 
found wanting. Your readers will remember; I reRuseD your article on the Market Crosses 
that the old combination laws were then in full| with much pleasure, and thoroughly coincide 
force :— with the writer in his anxiety that these inter- 
esting memorials of bygone times and customs 
“ MASONS’ STRIKE IN EDINSURGH. should be preserved. The cross which used to 
In the beginning of July, 1764, the journeymen masons stand in the “ Mercat-place ” of Galashiels was 
in and about Edinburgh entered into a combination not | hurled from its pedestal within the memory of 


to work unless their wages should be augmented from a : <a . p 
merk Scots a day in summer, and 10d, in winter, their men still living, and now lies crumbling and 
resent wages, to 15d. in summer and 12d, in winter, moss-covered among some outhouses of the lord 


Bis resolution they communicated to their masters on of the manor—Scott of Gala. Major Scott is 





average of the first three values of W, is 5 tons 
and the average corresponding deflexion ‘413 in, 
From this we find E = 1,757,974. 

In No. 2, the average deflexion is 323 jp, 
which gives E = 2,247,825. Hence the average 
value of E from the two experiments is 2,002,900 
for pitch pine. 

Nos. 3 and 4, beam of Baltic timber of good 
quality. Here the average of the first four 
deflexions is 1°2325 in., with an average value of 
W = 6} tons. From this we get E = 1,558,332, 

No. 4 is the same beam weighted a second 


Saturday, July 7, and their demand not having been com- | the representative of a distinguished family, | time, after having received a permanent set from 


plied with, they left off work on Monday, the 9th. On the ; 
16th they published an advertisement in the newspapers, | easily traceable through century after century, 


offering to serve the lieges in mason work at the wages | and as such is deeply attached tu the traditions 


the former experiments, so that the results can. 
not be applied for finding E. 





above demanded, independent of the masters; and on | ao F . 
the 17th a petition in their behalf was given in to the | and associations of the numerous relics studded 
magistrates and council, representing,—That, notwith- over his estate. Surely it would not be difficult | 
es the eee of ~_ a gen #2 rs es wy to obtain his sanction to have the shaft of this | 
wages have not been increasec or a bunared years St. j/. e ‘ 

That they do not mean by a general association, or obsti. | interesting old cross erected on its former stance. 
nate refusal to work, to distress the lieges or their mas- | I trust that by giving publicity to this you will 
ters, and force them to pre gs with an — ‘help to have the matter brought before those 
demand; for that many of the petitioners have got, and | ; Xun, 
all the subscribers have been offered and can get, the | who ought to take action. x 

wages now demanded, if they will leave the city and go 
to work in any other place in Scotland; but having an 
attachment to the city by family connexions and other | 
engagements, they would rather continue in it upon | 
reasonable {encouragement than nese 1 Se Sogn 
they do not propose the wages now asked should be a | ae a= 
general rule, ahi willing to agree, both now and in time INDUSTRY.” 
coming, that none shoald be entitled to them but skilful : : | 
and experienced journeymen, certified to be so by two Writtinc to us on this subject, Mr. E. O. | 
master — of voenaes art — such “4 Greening says,—-It cannot, I think, be made too | 
lief as to the magistrates and council should seem meet. | - ts = | 
The petition was subscribed by twenty-six journeymen widely known, that not only has no loss attended | 
masons, It was remitted by the council to the magis-, the shareholders in companies avowedly formed | 
trates. on the basis of a union of interests between 


Answers were given in for the master masons in and 
about the city om the 20th, signed by fourteen of them, employers and employed, but that, on the con- } 
by authority of the whole: in which they represent that trary, their property stands better for the | 
circular letters were written on Friday, July 6th, and arrangement. Messrs. John Crossley, Sons, & 
distributed next day to most of the masters in or about Co., Limited, carpet manufacturers, of Halifax | 
the city, which contained these words,—‘ We petition ’ x is “ia mea 
for 1s, 3d. per day in summer, and 1s. in winter, regular are paylpg 15 per cent. ; and their shares, with 

ayment. This we expect none of you will refuse, as the 10], paid, are selling for 171. each. | 
demand is so reasonable. We are all positive to set work Messrs. Henry Briggs, Sons, & Co., Limited, | 
in town and suburbs, if you deny this petition, on Mon- no es —s : >| 
day, the 9th current, for we are all unanimously agreed of the Whitwood and Methley Collieries, York- | 
to this by subscription.’ That to this the Masters made shire, have worked six months on the new By 8- | 
no reply, nor did they take any step upon it, other than tem, paid an ad interim dividend of 10 per cent., | 
at a meeting to resolve not to heighten the wages, That e : : ps ? 
a compliance with the present demand would be of ill and their new shares are being issued at I : 
tendency with respect to other artificers, as appears in premium. They show an increased production 
some measure already, the journeymen wrights having and other good results. 
intimated to their masters, on Saturday last, that they I ; : tC Ae 
are to stop work on Monday next, if their wages are not Messrs. Greening & Company, Limited, manu- 
augmented, That it cannot be known where such demands facturers of iron gates, fences, &c., of Manchester, 
will end, nor can there be any security against a demand I have already reported upon and need onl 
of a second and third augmentation, when the journeymen . 7 
think proper. That within memory masons’ wages were 








EXTENSION OF “PARTNERSHIPS OF 


No. 5, beam of Dantzic timber of very superior 


| quality. Average of first four deflexions is -6z, 


with same weight as in No. 3. From this we 


| find E = 1,514,943. 


No. 6, beam of Memel timber, rather coarse 
and knotty, would have broken with 11 tong 
12 cwt. Average of first three deflexions, 
1:403 in., with average value of W = 5tons. In 
this case we find E = 808,343, showing that the 
specimen was a very weak one. 

No. 7, beam formed of two 3 in. yellow planks, 
bolted together. Average of first four defiexions, 
is ‘884 in., with an average weight of 26 cwt. 

In this case E = 1,639,521. 

It would be more correct to call them experi- 
ments on the stij/ness rather than on the strenyth 
of beams ; as the stifness, or resistance to flexure, 
varies as the cube of the depth; while the 
strength, or resistance to fracture, varies as the 
square of the depth. 

E. WyNpHAM Tarn, M.A. 








ANCIENT NORTHUMBERLAND 
CHURCHES. 


AN interesting paper titled “ Notes on Four 
Ancient Northumberland Churches: Ponte- 
land, Embleton, Rock, and Eglingham,” was 
read by Mr. F. R. Wilson, architect, Alnwick, 
at a recent meeting of the Newcastle Society of 
Antiquaries. Mr. Wilson said there was an 
archeological fact of considerable interest con- 


add, that shares in that company cannot now’ nected with two of the churches—now in his 


from sevenpence to 8 merk a-day, according as they de- be had. | hands for restoration and additions. He was 


served, and that they then began work at five o'clock in 
the morning, whereas now they do not begin till six, their 
stated hours being from six to six, of which time one hour 
is allowed for breakfast, and another for dinner ; but that 
several other trades work much later; and that, as the 
journeymen have confessedly entered into a combination, ~e : “ a P 
they have plainly transgressed the law, and therefore, in W - reference to the ery of " A Parish 
place of meriting a reward, they have exposed themselves Priest,” as to the use of sheet glass in churches 
to punishment. in lieu of the old system of quarry glazing,—an 
Replies were given in for the journeymen on the 28th instance of it may b ae t " » Charel f 
in which they seem inclined to deny (though but faint!y) ~aicebatia ts eS aay OBOE eS the a Aurea 6 
their having written and circulated such a letter as that St. Leonard, Stanton Fitzwarren, Wilts, which 
quoted by the musters ;—they endeavour to retort the has lately been restored by Mr. Hugall. Several 
charge of a combination, alleging, that the masters have Ss K x . A ' 
combined not to give them reasonable wages :—they say of the windows are filled with shee ts of cathedral 
that the only security against future demands must be glass the width of the lights, with a running 
= ° of “Yi res a which Pee ought to be pattern of natural foliage, somewhat conven- 
ruled ;—and in reply to an allegation of the masters, that tionally treated, painted on them, as in stained- 


higher wages would not be given anywhere else in Scot- ‘ a “ 
land they produced a letter from a town in the west of glass windows. The designs include the vine, 
cso dated ay arth, the third yer after = adver- wheat, passion-flower, fig, olive, &c. It pro- 

sement appeared in the papers, offering the wages dyces a very good effect w eae . : 
demanded, and desiring ten or twelve good masons to be duc a oy © od effect when viewed from the 
sent thither, interior, though the external appearance is not 

Judgment was given on the 15th of August, viz. ‘The so good as where the old style of glazing has 
jord provost and magistrates, having considered this . ns . 

Ht aaigeice Nets ’ : . ; nn resorte : } 
etition, with answers and replies, find the methods taken been re ed to 8. B. B. 
yy the journeymen masons to obtain redress of the 

grievances complained of, to be illegal, tumultuous, and 
unwarrantable ; and in respect thereof, refuse the peti- 
tion; and find, that the petitioners are bound to work for 


the freemen master masons for such wages as the said | « PYPPDPIWEN y »y TC 7 
masters shall think reasonable, agreeably to use and | EXPERIMENTS ON THE STRENGTH OF 
TIMBER.” 


wont,” * 

One thing I do not exactly comprehend inthis; Iv looking over the last volume of the Builder, 
account is, why the magistrates and town I find at p. 115, a paragraph with the above 
council were selected by the masons as the heading, in which are recorded the deflexions 
court of arbitration in preference to the court | produced in seven pieces of timber of large scant- 
of session, which long exercised its judicial | ling, supported at each end, and loaded with 














functions in the regulation of prices in Scotland. | various weights in the middle. The chief value | 


Probably this may have arisen from the con- | of such experiments is to enable us to determine 
nexion of the magistrates with the Dean of, the values of the constant E (called the modulus 
Guild court, which still exercises the power of | of elasticity) in the equation, 
inspecting and regulating buildings in Edin- | wi? 
burgh. In conclusion, I regret my authority | Deflexion (0) = app 
does not supply any information as to how this | ‘oa pint 
strike terminated. But I think it probable that| For if 6, b, d, 1, and W are all given, E is at 
either then, or soon afterwards, the wages of , OPC® determined from 
masons must have risen; for I recollect seeing | 5 ee 
~ — ee probably in the | x 4oba2 

uilder—that the wages of masons in Scotland! }, , e bei “er : 
towards the close of the last century or the be- | coca Se ee 
ginning of this, were either ten or twelve | ; 
shillings a week. Atrnua. | Iwill take the several experiments seriatim, 
| and find E for each specimen, referring the 
reader to the article itself for the scantlings. 
| Nos. 1 and 2, beam of pitch pine, quite dry, 
| rather shaky, but nearly free from knots. The 





* Scottish Journal of Topography, Antiquities, Tra- 
ditions, &c., vol. i., p. 364. An extinct publication, 


|not aware that the circumstance had been 
| noticed before that among the lands with which 


CHURCH GLAZING. | Merton College, Oxford, had been endowed, 


there were tracts in the parishes of Ponteland 
and Embleton, in the county of Northumberland. 
The vicarages of both these parishes were in the 
gift of the college, the warden and scholars being 
the rectors of the chancels of both churches. 
After describing the characteristic features of 
the architecture of the church of Ponteland— 
which he said he identified with that of the life- 
time of Walter De Merton, at the close of the 
thirteenth century, and of which the College of 
Merton was a superb specimen—he turned to 
Embleton Church, and, judging from the exact 
correspondence of the workmanship, he thought 
both had been repaired by the same workmen. 
There was only thirty-five miles’ distance between 
the churches of Ponteland and Embleton. ‘The 
| Norman church at Rock, he said, was of a type 
| that was very frequent in this part of the country 
at one time. Five of these churches had been 
| built for chapelries in connexion with Lindisfarne 
' Priory. These were Shilbottle, Rennington, St. 
Leonard’s (Alnwick), Berwick, and Tuggal. 
| Speaking of Eglingham, he observed the church 
| had for a tower one of the sturdy characteristic 
edifices of the period when Northumbrians had 
'been wont to take refuge in their places of 
|worship. Mr. Wilson described minutely the 
‘leading antiquarian features of the churches, 
and in all of which he is at present engaged, 
either effecting repairs or making alterations 
and additions. 








COMPENSATION CASES. 
PROPERTY IN THE STRAND. 


Benham v. Law Courts’ Concentration Site, was 
heard before Mr. High Bailiff Turner and 4 
special jury, at the court in Portugal-street, on 
April 6th, 1866. Mr. Hawkins, Q.C., Mr. Horace 
Lloyd with him, appeared for the claimant, and 
Mr. Montague Chambers, with Mr. Day and Mr. 
MacMahon for the Commissioners. The claimant 
is the freeholder of 248, Strand, which is occu- 
pied by Mr. Beeton, the publisher, at 1401. 4 
year for 7} years to come. Mr. E. Roberts, Mr. 
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C. Shoppee, Mr. Farmer, Mr. Chinnock, and Mr. | On the other side about 8,000/. was represented as the 


Wheeler were called for the claimant, and esti- | 
mated the reversionary rent at from 3501. to 400. | 
a year, which produced a value of from 6,3601. to | 
6,6921., including the current rent. The wit- 
nesses for the Commissioners were Mr. R. Vigers, 
Mr. Eiloart, Mr. H. R. Abraham, Mr. Shaw, and 
Mr. Dent, whose estimates, at from 2001. to 2301. | 


a year, amounted to from 4,2821. to 4,4331, The 


utmost value. It was estimated by several surveyors from 
15s. to 20s, per foot, and it was stated that the house t 
be built on the land would not fetch more than 3501. 
a year, while on the other side it was stated an offer of 


| 800/. a year had been made. Among the witnesses for the 


Commissioners was Mr. Pownall, the surveyor, who was 
now engaged by the Government in purchasing roperty 
for the new Law Courts and for the new Post Office. He 
considered the site was not worth more than 13s. per foot, 
and his total valuation was 6,655/. Mr. Lloyd, in his 
address to the jury, stated that, according to the evidence 


jnry retired for a short time, and returned a ver- | given, the land was worth upwards of 1,000,000/. an acre. 


dict of 5,6001., which is at the rate of 3101. per 
annum, 

Mr. Evan Jones v. The Metropolitan District 
Railway.—This case was opened, in the Sheriffs’ 
Court, Red Lion-square, on Wednesday last, 
before Mr. Humphreys and a special jury, to 
assess the sum to be paid by the company for 
property belonging to Mr. Evan Jones, extending 
from Crescent-place, Brompton, to Cumberland- 
street, Chelsea. It was of asomewhat curious and 


involved character, including houses, stabling, and | 


special accommodation for trades. Messrs. G. & 
H. Godwin, for the claimant, made the value 


something over 7,0001., and were supported in | 
this view by Professor Donaldson, Mr. Sancton | a required two years’ profits as trade compensation, | 


Wood, Mr. Baker (Kilburn), and others. Mr. 


It was impossible that any trade could be carried on in 
the city of London at such rentals as were now demanded, 
and he had no doubt that property must decrease in 
value, or that trade would be greatly lessened in the city 


agreed upon, at 10,482/, 





A new street is to be constructed from the Mansion 
House to the Thames Embankment, aud among other 
premises to be demolished are those of Messrs. Davidson, 
| the music publishers. The Metropolitan Board offered 
2,5001. as compensation, but a claim was made for 5,750. 








of 490 ft. These residences consist of five 
4-roomed houses, five 3-roomed houses, and ten 
2-roomed houses, each having a pantry, a 
scullery, a W.C., and a yard averaging 25 ft. by 
10 ft. Inthe middle of the front, are a clock 
tower, committee and reading rooms, and a 
superintendent’s house, containing six rooms. 
There is at the rear an airing-ground common 
to all. It has evidently been the aim of the 
architect to avoid the conventional poor-house 
treatment. The style adopted is Early French, 
and though for the most part the work is plain, 





of London. The jury retired for some time, and on their | 
return assessed the compensation, including the 5821. | 


it is carried out uniformly. The central clock- 
tower, 70 ft. high, forms the chief feature. The 
materials to be used are, for the walling, sand- 
| stone of the district, with limestone bands, cells, 
land corbels. The slating is to be in alternate 
bands of Killaloe, grey, and Bangor red slates. 
The cost will be about 4,5001. for each block. 





| When the case was tried, the plaintiff stated that the net | 


| profits of the business were 1,500/.a year. The stereo- | 


| plate and music blocks exceeded 10,000/., and a loss of 25 
per cent, was estimated on the removal. The plaintiff 


| The jury gave a verdict for 4,000/, 


FROM SCOTLAND. 


Airdrie.—A large oil-work, under the manage- 
| ment of a limited liability company, is about to 
be erected at Coatdyke, a small village situated 


ct ee 


Ritchie (Hunt & Ritchie), acting for the com- | 
pany, had witnesses to support a lower valuation. | — = 
No witnesses, however, were called ; for the jury | 





midway between Airdrie and Coatbridge. Con- 
tracts have been entered into for supplies of 


having visited and viewed the place, it was | 
settled by mutual arrangement in Court, that the | 
company should take only a portion of the pro- 
perty, and pay the sum of 2,5001.; the value of 
any other part of it that might be needed, to be 
settled by Mr. Godwin and Mr. Ritchie, without | 
evidence or legal interference. Mr. Hawkins 
and Mr. Bush Cooper acted for the claimant ; Mr. | 
Serjeant Parry and Mr. Hollway for the company. | 
Bedlam against The Great Eastern Railway 
Company.—At Guildhall, on Tuesday last, before | 
a special jury, under the presidency of the Hon. | 
Mr. Denman, (.C., as assessor, a railway com- | 
pensation case, Bridewell and Bethlehem Hos- | 
pital v. The Great Eastern Railway Company, 
was heard, in which a claim was made on the | 
part of the governors of the hospital for 97,8211., | 
and of that sum 8,300]. was a charge of 10 per 
cent. on account of compulsory sale. The property 
required was in Liverpool-street, for the new ter- 
minal station of the Great Eastern Railway, and | 
comprised about sixty houses, in which two | 
public-houses were included. Mr. Clark (Fare- 
brother, Clark, & Co.) was the first witness 
examined, and was followed by several others. 
lis plan was to utilize the property by clearing 
the land when the leases expired, and in twenty 
years’ time all the leases would expire. There 
was a great demand for office accommodation in 
the locality, and a large revenue could be ob- 
tained. The total area, including the site of the 
buildings and the street between Baker’s- 
uildings and the street called Liverpool-build- 
ings, comprised 48,741 superficial feet, from 
which deductions were to be made as to a street, 
a public-house, and other houses, leaving 40,111 
superficial feet to be dealt with as land, which 
would realise 3s. per foot, and the result was a 
valuation of §8,3071., to which 10 per cent. for 
compulsory sale was to be added, and the whole 
claim was, as stated, 97,8211. Several other 
valuers gave similar opinions. Mr. Currey, ar- 
chitect, had laid ont the ground for offices, and 
a large annual revenue was to be obtained. 
Mr. l’Anson gave his valuation at 94,8281., and 
considered that office accommodation was the 
best way to utilise the property. The last 
witness called on the part of the claimants was 
Mr. Sydney Smirke, the architect. He approved 
the plan of Mr. Currey, and believed that, as had 
been stated, for 75,0001. offices could be erected 
which would produce a good return to the hos- 
pital. Mr. Lloyd announced that he had con- 
cluded the evidence on the part of the claimants, 
and the further hearing was adjournedto Monday, 
when Mr. Bovill would call evidence on the other 
side. It was arranged that the case should be 
inished on Monday next. 





St. Paul's Churehyard.—At Guildhall, before the Com- 
mon Serjeant and a special jury, the case, ‘‘ Farlow vc. The 
Commissioners of City Sewers,” concerned the value of 
Property at “Number One,” St. Paul's Churchyard, 
required by the Commissioners to widen the public 
‘horoughfare, The claim as made was 17,082/, The jury 
had a view of the plot of ground, now inclosed at the 
corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, and, according to the 
evidence of three surveyors. and valuers, the value was 
estimated at 15,0001. The area was 412 ft. superficial, 
and the annual rental value was estimated at 30s. per foot, 
making it 600/., and at twenty-five years’ purchase, 
15,0001. to which 10 per cent. was to be added for com- 
pulsory sale, and with 5821. agreed upon for expenses in 
“ie commencement of a house before the Commissioners 


COMPETITION. 


Aylesbury Sewage Plans. — The Aylesbury 
Board of Health, after some discussion, have 
decided that of the fourteen plans sent in for 
competition the one by Mr. W. D. Sandoe, sur- 
veyor, Luton, Beds, is the best, and have accord- 
ingly adjudged the premium of 201. to that plan. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Mapiie. Morensi made a successful debit on 
Thursday, the 5th, as Azucena in “ I] Trovatore.” 
With a commanding figure and power of tragical 
expression, she well sustained the character 
throughout. Signor Mario (Manrico) sang better 


| than he has done for several years, and delighted 
| his audience. 


The power of a fine voice is shown 
strikingly in the case of Signor Graziani, who, 
without caring to exhibit any histrionic power 
or, even, feeling, maintains a high popularity. 
He showed more of the latter desirable qualifica- 
tion in “ Un Balloin Maschera,” given on Monday 
night. Madile. Fricci in this was excellent. 
The new prima donna, Madlle. Orgeni, who has 
appeared in the “ Traviata,’.was deservedly suc- 
cessful. With a little more vigour in the first 
act of the opera, her personation of Vivletta 
would leave little to be desired. 





IRELAND. 


Belfast Albert Memorial Clock Tower.—With 
regret it is to be told that this is yet a bone of 
contention. Considerable dissatisfaction was 
caused in the first place by the decision of the 
committee as to the merits of the selected 
designs, which, be it remembered, were the 
work, all three, of Belfast men. The first of the 
successful competitors showed very good taste 
in withdrawing, when he discovered that his 
partner was serving on the committee. The 
second in order was then chosen, and received 
his order for the work. The third has recently 
stepped forward to prove the injustice done him, 
in refusing him the second prize, and in select- 
ing a design which, to carry it out in its integrity, 
must have cost nearly twice the sum stipulated 
in the conditions issued to competing architects ; 
and the work is now in statu quo. One of the 
daily papers of the town, in its advocacy of the | 
claims of Mr. Barre, whose design is to be 
carried out, when a main sewer, which stops the | 
way, shall have been diverted, asks, naively, | 
‘what higher compliment could be paid to the 
taste and judgment manifested by the com- 
mittee in selecting Mr. Barre’s beautiful design, | 
than that it was so superior to all others sub- | 
mitted, as to require 1,5001. in addition to the| 
1,8001. to complete it!” 

Almshouses, Dungannon.—The trustees to the | 
“ Charles Shiel” Charity, have determined on | 
erecting five separate blocks of almshouses, in| 
suitable localities. The first of these is now| 
about to be erected inthe town of Dungannon, | 
from the designs of Messrs. Lanyon, Lynn, & 
Lanyon, and will occupy & healthy site, con- 
taining three acres. It comprises a row of resi- 





resolved to take the property, made the claim 17,082/. 


dences, returned at each end, giving a frontage 


shale, &c.; and it is stated that the company 
will also offer to supply the towns of Airdrie and 
Coatbridge with gas of good quality at a charge 
of 2s. per 1,000 cubic feet. The work is expected 
to consist of about 150 retorts, and will afford 
employment toa large number of men. Land 
for the erection of the work has been leased, and 
building operations will be immediately com- 
menced. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Towcester. ~-- The new Town-hall and Corn 
Exchange at Towcester have been opened with 
a public déjeiner and public entertainment. The 
new building is of a classic design, the front 
being composed of Bath stone with Duston stone 
bands. In the front of the building on the 
ground floor are four large windows with semi- 
circular arches, and on the first floor are smaller 
windows of a similar character ; all the windows 
being secured outside with revolving shutters. 
The building is surmounted by a turret and bell- 
chamber, which has been added to the original 
design, in order to accommodate the clock which 
has been subscribed for by the ladies of Tow- 
cester and the neighbourhood. The caps to the 
arches are covered with natural foliage conven- 
tionalized. The tower, dome, and spire are zinc, 
with ornamental castings. The side part of the 
building is faced with white brick. The build- 
ing contains, on the ground floor, a large hall, 
58 ft. by 36 ft.; a retiring-room, 14 ft. by 12 ft. ; 
a working men’s reading-room, 22 ft. by 17 ft. ; 
and a working men’s coffee-room, 26 ft. by 17 ft., 
with serving-room attached. To the right of 
the front entrance are several offices, and on the 
left a private residence and a shop witha private 
entrance. The large hall is warmed with Messrs. 
Haden’s apparatus, and lighted with pendant 
star-burners. The room is ventilated at the top, 
and also by means of small windows round the 
room, which are opened by ropes concealed in 
the wall. The pilasters in the large hall are 
finished in Parian cement. At the end of the 
hall is a large enriched arch. The building has 
been erected by Mr. J. Wheeler, builder, Tow- 
cester, from the designs and under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. T. H. Vernon, of London, a 
native of Towcester. The plastering has been 
done by Messrs. Banks, of this town. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Chilton Cantelo.—The parish church of Chilton 
Cantelo, Somerset, has been re-opened, after 
having been rebuilt, at the cost of the rector and 
patron of the living, the Rev. the Provost of 
Eton. The church consists of a nave and chancel, 
small transepts, or, rather, side chapels, north 
and south of the east end of the nave, a south 
porch, and a western tower. The latter is @ 


|specimen of the Late Perpendicular towers so 


common in Somersetshire. Being in a good 
state of preservation it has been left untouched, 
except that the pinnacles, which never appear 
to have been finished, have now been added, and 
that the roof and floors are entirely new, the 
bells also being rehung in a new frame. The 
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rest of the church has been entirely pulled | 
down, and it is now rebuilt exactly on the lines | 
of the old foundations, with the exception of a| 
slight partial shifting of the south wall of the 
chancel, and the moving of the porch nearer | 
than formerly to the west end. The proportions | 
of the old building and the characteristic features | 
of the remains of its earlier architecture have | 
been adhered to, and, where possible, all parts 
interesting from their antiquity or beauty have | 
been preserved, and built into the walls again in 
their old positions. A peculiarity in all the 
earlier windows was the cusping of the inner 
arch, which feature has now been introduced by 
the architect throughout, except in the south | 
transept, where it did not appear originally. 
During the process of demolition a curions mural | 
painting was discovered, running round the walls 
of the north transept. It was executed in dis- 
temper, on the plaster, and it was found quite) 
impossible to preserve it: tracings, however, | 
were taken of it. The subject represented was 
the Death of the Virgin, followed by her En- 
tombment, and Assumption, and her Coronation 
by our Lord in Heaven. The only colours used 
were red, yellow, and a greenish black. The 
ancient rood-screen has been restored and re- 
placed in its original position. The roofs 
throughout are of English oak, as well as the 
floors and joists. The sittings, chancels, stalls, 
and joiners’ work are of wainscot. The church 
is built of Camel-hill stone, with quoins and 
dressings of Ham-hill stone, with which the 
building is lined thronghont. The whole of the 
masonry was carried out by Megsrs. Trask, of 
Norton; and the roofs and carpenters’ work 
were executed on the premises, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. W. Russell, of Chilton Cantelo. The 
seats and the rest of the joiners’ work were 
done by Mr. Futcher, of Salisbury. The church 
was paved by Messrs. Simpson, of the Strand, 
with Maw’s tiles, the pavement of the chancel 
having marbles. The windows throughout the 
church, except the western one, are filled with 
stained glass, by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & 
Bayne, who also executed the mosaic reredos. 
The churchyard has been levelled, and is now 
being surrounded by a dwarf wall and wrought- 
iron fence, the work of Mr. Petter, of Yeovil. 
The whole of the works were designed by Mr. 
Arthur Blomfield, and carried out under his 
direction. 

Uffington (Stam ford).—The church here has been 
re-opened, after having been closed for upwards 
of twelve months for restoration. The edifice, 
except the tower and chancel, has been entirely 
rebuilt. The ancient pillars of the nave were 
thrust out to such an extent by the dilapidated 
timbering of the roof as to require them to be 
taken down and rebuilt entirely. These ancient 
pillars, with their cusps and bases, have been 
replaced. The south aisle has been rebuilt, 
and three of the ancient windows refixed. The 
south aisle is new. The new roofs are of English 
oak, grown upon the estate of Sir John Trollope. 
The fittings are also of oak; the seat ends 
having arm-rests carved, and the framing gene- 
rally is of perforated tracery. The pulpit, the 
gift of Mr. Merlbyr Guest, is carved, and the base 
is corbelled ont in Ketton stone, with different 
coloured marbles. The floors are of tiles, with 
glazed borders and centres of encaustics. The 
work of restoration has been carried ont under 
the direction of Mr. E. Browning, of Stamford. 

Louth.—The old Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Louth, a singular structure built about forty 
years ago, in the anyhow style of architecture, 
having been found inadequate for its purpose, 
the new church was commenced nearly a twelve- | 
month ago, and, so far as the interior is con- | 
cerned, is now completed, and was consecrated 
on the 5th inst. by the bishop of the diocese. | 
The new church consists of nave of five bays, | 
north and south aisle, chancel, organ-chamber, | 
and vestry, and tower 10 ft. square at the north- | 
west angle. Ancaster stone is used for the outer | 
walling generally, the worked stone to doors and | 
windows, nave piers, chancel piers and arches, | 
and all internal jambs, arches, and sills. The 
internal walling is inrough stucco. The church 
is exceedingly plain inside, the effect gained 
being by harmony of proportion rather than by | 
decoration ; and the only ornament is the carv- | 
ing to the nave and other piers, corbels, &c., 
which is an intermixture of the natural and con- 
ventional types, and has been satisfactorily exe- 


} 
| 





‘nave, chancel, and south aisle. 


lights in the chancel; the nave and aisles being 
lighted by ornamental iron gas brackets, designed 
by the architects, in the spandrels of the arches 
over the capitals, and executed by Mr. Watkin- 
son, of Louth. The pulpit is of Yorkshire, red 
Mansfield, and Caen stone; the reading-desk of 


| pitch pine, with foliage, carved by Mr. Wallis, of 


Louth, who also did the carving to the chancel 
stalls. The font is of similarly varied stones as 
the pulpit; the carving beneath the bow] con- 


| sists of the water-cress, water-lily, water-soldier, 


marsh-mallow, and sagittarius. Messrs. Rogers 
& Marsden, of Louth, are the architects; and 
Mr. Chas. Clark, of Louth, the builder. 
Quorndon (Leicestershire).—St. Bartholomew’s 
Church has been re-opened for public worship, 
after being renovated, cleaned, and _ restored 
under the superintendence of Mr. Ewen Christian, 
of London. The contract was taken by Mr. 


|W. H. Hull, of Loughborough, for 1,889!. 19s. ; 


Mr. W. Moss, also of Loughborough, sub-contract- 
ing for the woodwork, &c. Mr. R. Dick, of 
Ticknall, was clerk of the works. The stone- 
work of the exterior of the church has been 
restored where necessary, new gable-coping 
fixed, and floriated Latin crosses erected on the 
In the interior 
the deformations of the past century have been, 


. - 1 
‘with but slight exceptions, removed; pews have | 


given way to open seats; the old “ three- 
decker” has been replaced by a reading-desk, 
lectern, and low pulpit ; and the gallery, which 
obscured the west window, has been demolished. 
The east window is the only one in the church 
which is, as yet, filled with stained glass, and is 
the gift of Mr. Edward Warner, J.P., of Quorn 


Hall, and was designed and executed by Messrs. | 


Wailes, of Newcastle. The centre compartment 
is a representation of the Crucifixion, and on 
either side the Resurrection and Ascension : 
above are the four Evangelists, and in the 
lower compartments Joseph and his brethren, 
Abraham offering Isaac, and the taking up of 
Elijah into heaven. The sittings, which are 


quite plain and epen, ave af 208 Gen), Mninan ann | here in connexion with the Church of England, 


varnished. The gas standards and brackets 
were supplied by Mr, T. G. Messenger, of Lough- 
borough. The chancel floor is laid with encaustic 
tiles. The roof of the nave is of oak, and in the 
chancel and aisles of deal, stained and varnished. 
The clerestory windows have been renewed, and 
the capitals restored. The church is heated by 
a stove placed at the south-west corner, from the 
London Heating Apparatus Company, Gray’s 
patent. The belfry floor is elevated above the 
west window, and,the bell-wheels have been 
repaired. 





DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Plymouth—The Wesleyan new chapel, in 
King-street, has been opened. The original 
designs of the building were prepared by the 


late Mr. J. Coad, and have been carried out, after | 


some alteration had been made, by Mr. J. Foster, 
of Plymouth. The building is in the Italian 
style of architecture, and exceedingly plain in 
its general features. The frontage is in King- 
street, and it lies back a few yards on a slightly 
elevated position. The facings of the south and 


west sides are of dressed limestone ashlar, the | 


dressings of all the doors and windows being of 
Portland cement, manufactured by Messrs. 
Buchanan, of Southampton, which the architect 


is confident is equal in durability to Portland | = 
'mechanical engineering and construction may 


stone. The chapel is approached by a flight of 
steps, leading to a lofty portico, having a stair- 
case leading to the east and west galleries on 
either side, the area of the chapel, which is 
divided into four aisles, being entered through 
four doors. The extreme length of the area is 
about 200 ft.,and the width 85 ft. The galleries 
extend round the east, west, and south sides, 
with another in a recess at the north end, in 
which provision is made for the erection of an 
organ. There is no pulpit, but in front of the 
south gallery a platform has been erected, with 
a flight of stairs‘on either side. The pews are 
of yellow pine, stained and varnished, and capped 
with a mahogany beading; the backs slightly 
inclined. The floor of the chapel is not level, 
there being a fall of nearly 2 ft. from the front 
entrance to the platform. The building is caleu- 
lated to seat 1,600 persons, 700 of the seats free, 
and 200 in the south gallery are for children. 


cuted by Messrs. Mawer & Ingle, of Leeds. The | There are two vestries in the rear of the chapel. 


church will accommodate about 650. The style 
adopted is First Pointed. Messrs, Haden & Son, 
of Trowbridge, have supplied the heating ap- 
paratus; Messrs. Hart & Son the polished brass 


|The gas arrangements have been carried out 
|by Mr. Cornelius, of Plymouth. Behind the 
‘chapel there is a large space of unoccupied 
| ground, which the trustees have secured with a 





| Schools, has been laid in Tipton-street. — 
‘building is to be 60 ft. by 33 ft., and will be 





view to eventually building thereon large day 
and Sunday schools, and vestries, at a further 
cost of 4,0001. The cost of the building, incluq. 
ing the purchase of ground, is 8,5001., of which 
sum about 4,000/. had been raised previous to 
the opening. 

Ripon.—The New Wesleyan Chapel at Grewel. 
thorpe has been opened for divine worship. The 
building is in the Early Pointed style, and is g 
parallelogram from east to west. The interna] 
dimensions are 40 ft. by 37 ft., and 30 ft. from the 
floor to the collar-beam. It is entered by one centre 
door in the gable, which opens into a vestibule, 
from which the chapel is entered by two inner 
doors. Two aisles divide the seats in the bod 
of the chapel into three blocks. A light gallery 
runs round the chapel, at the further end of 
which the organ is placed. A minister’s vestry 
is formed below the organ-gallery : in front of 
this is the platform, which serves the purpose of 
pulpit. The roof is arched from the centre of 
the collar-beam. The whole of the principal 
timbers are open, and all the woodwork is stained 
and varnished. The ironwork is finished in ultra. 
marine blue. The chapel will accommodate 250 
persons with seats. The total cost will be about 
5001. Mr. Thornton, of Ripon, was the builder, 
The woodwork was executed by Mr. Wm. Wood, 
of Masham. ‘The staining was done by Mr, 
Jackson, of Grewelthorpe. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Doncaster.—Between 4,0007. and 5,0007. have 
now been subscribed for the erection of a new 
grammar-school building, to accommodate 200 
pupils. It is proposed to erect it on cloisters. 
Mr. Scott is to be asked to prepare a rough plan 
of the requisite building, and a building com. 
mittee will then be appointed. Mr. Denison, in 
the mean time, acts as secretary to the sub- 


| seribers. 


Coatham.— New schools have been erected 


to supplant the old one, which had been found 
totally inadequate for the present wants. The 
new schools, which were designed by Mr. Clephan, 
of Stockton, architect, are built of red Stafford. 
shire bricks, relieved with blue brick over the 
window arches, and comprise infant school, 
mixed school, class-room, and master’s house. 
These schools were opened on Easter Monday. 
Openshaw. — The foundation-stone of new 
schools in connexion with the United Methodist 
Free Churches, to be called the Cobden ogee 
e 


composed of plain brick, with stock brick facings. 
The schools will consist of two large rooms, each 
30 ft. by 42 ft., with class-rooms, and will afford 
accommodation for about 600 scholars. The 
structure will cost about 8001, the builders 
being Messrs. Hoyland, of Bradford. 








Books Received, 


Engineering Facts and Figures for 1865. Edited 
by Anprew Betrs Brown, Mechanical Engi- 
neer. London and Edinburgh. A. Fullartoa 
& Co. 1866. 

ComPILATIONs are multiplying rather too plen- 

tifally: this “annual register of progress 12 


be useful in its way, but it is confessedly a mere 
compilation from various journals, the Builder 
inclusive. Moreover, although we have ~ 
editor's name appended, we are told in 4 
preface that the editor does not edit the .~ 
so that it does not appear who does 80. = 
nominal editor, in a slovenly preface of a couple 
of paragraphs, says,— 

“« Professional engagements, and other circumstance’, 
have prevented the Editor from giving that attention ra 
the details of the work which he would have wishec to 
have bestowed upon them; delegation, therefore, | 
another gentleman has been therefore {sic | necessary '* 
secure that effictancy which he believes is attained 1" 
present volume,” f 

This is an ingenious way of evading —— 
bility, while allowing one’s name to appear Up? 
a title-page as a responsible editor. i gi 

Nevertheless, a compilation such as this, irom 
journals “conducted with admirable ability, 
cannot but “contain a vast variety of valua . 
facts and papers.” There is a deal © 
matter as to steam-boilers, fuel, and furnaces, 
general machinery, and tools, metals, railway* 








and s0 on. 
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Miscellanea, 


Paris,—The Petit Cour des Etudes of the 
Feole des Beaux Arts has just been newly 
restored and ornamented with wall paint- 
ings in the Pompeian style: this work is 
due to the architect, M. Duban, the eminent 
restorer of the Louvre and of the Chateau de 
Blois. Two large pictures, painted by M. Robert 
Fleury, for the Salle d’Audience of the new 
Tribunal de Commerce, of which we gave an 
elevation and plan,* have been just placed in 
their frames: one represents the institution 
of consular jurisdiction in 1563 by Michel 
! Hospital; the other, Colbert giving to the 
French commerce the grand ordonnance of 1673. 


Proposrep Pusitic Hatt ror Heapcorn. — 
The local Mutual Improvement Society has 
issued a prospectus, inviting subscriptions to- 
wards the formation of a company to be called 
the Headcorn Hall Company (Limited), consist- 
ing of 500 shares of 1l. each. The object is the 
building of a house, reading-room, and lecture- 
hall, in the village, for social, moral, literary, 
and scientific purposes. It is estimated that 
5001. will cover all expenses, including the pur- 
chasing of a site, erecting a building, and fitting 
up the same, and the expenses of the company. 
It is not contemplated to erect an ornamental 
building, but’ a plain one to contain 300 to 350 
persons. The want of such a room, it & said, 
has long been felt at Headcorn. 


Tue Homes or THE JEwisu Poor.—At a special 
meeting of the Jewish Board of Guardians, re- 
cently, Mr. H. H. Collins, architect, called atten- 
tion to the lamentable condition of the so-called | 
“homes” of the Jewish poor, and the miserable | 
localities in which they were situated, and to 
the method in which homes, in the true accepta- 


FataL ACCIDENT WITH AN AUGER.—At Clap- 
ton, a boy who had been watching a bellhanger 
boring a hole through a garden door, supposing 
the workman to have finished, applied his left 
eye to the hole, when the auger entered the 
poor fellow’s eye, perforated the brain, and 
caused death on the following day. 


MEASUREMENT OF TiMBER.—In consequence 
of the abolition of the duty on timber, it is 
apprehended that great difficulties will arise 
from the discontinuance of Customs’ measure- 
ments, and the president of the Hull Chamber 
of Commerce has written on the subject to Mr. 
Gladstone, who says, in reply, that he will con- 
sult the Customs department as to whether any- 
thing can be done to obviate these difficulties. 
It is proposed to pay the Customs authorities 
2d. per load for measuring imported timber. 


New Town-HaLt Question, WINCHESTER.—At 
a special meeting of the town council, a motion 
was made for the adoption of a report of the 
Local General Purposes Committee, including 
one from the city surveyor, Mr. W. Coles, in 
which the purchase of the museum and its site 


An amendment, however, was put, that the re- 
port be not adopted ; and, after some discussion, 
in course of which opponents of the measure 


objected to the proposal in question, the amend- 
ment was carried by a majority of 14 to 8. 


Vores ror Pusric Buitpines, Parks, &c.—In 
Committee of Supply, on Monday, in the House 
of Commons, the following, amongst other sums, 
were voted :—78,7691. for royal parks and plea- 
sure-grounds ; 49,0901., to complete the sum of, 
61,0907., for the maintenance of and works at | 
the Houses of Parliament ; 48,5001., to complete | 
fasum of 63,5001., for the new Foreign Office; 





tion of the word, had been provided for the poor | 38,0001., to complete a sum of 58,0001., for the | 


man by the system inducted by Mr. Ackroyd, at 
Leeds, and adopted successfully by Mr. John 
Crossley, at Halifax. He also directed attention 
to the proposed consolidation of the infirmaries | 
of the metropolitan workhouses, a movement 
initiated by their co-religionist, Mr. Ernest Hart, 
and a co-operation with which might serve to 
partially relieve themselves from the heavy 
medical expenses connected with the Board. 
The chairman promised due consideration of 
the subject in the future deliberations of the 
board. 


A Sanatorium ror Brirurncnam.—A public 
meeting of the inhabitants of Birmingham has 
been held in the town-hall, to consider what 
measures should be taken in support of the 
movement to establish a sanatorium. The 
mayor presided. Resolutions were unanimously 
passed to the effect that, in order to carry out 
the scheme on a scale commensurate with its 
importance, an appeal should be made to the 
public for additional donations and for annual 


subscriptions, more especially since the large | 


sums already secured from the cotton fund, and 
when supplemented by the munificent offers of 
private individuals, render its success compara- 
tively easy of attainment; and that an appeal 
be made to the public to assist in supplying so 
needful a supplement to the existing medic 
character of the town. A committee was ap- 
pointed, and a hope was expressed that the 
foundation-stone of the institution might be laid 
this year. Ten subscriptions of 1001. each were 
announced, and other sums also. 


Raitway Matrers.—The Government inspec- 
tor has officially examined and passed the new 
connecting line of railway between Clapham 
Junction and Dover Railway to Ludgate-hill. 
By this link-line a route between the City (Lud- 
gate-hill) and Richmond, Twickenham, Bushey 
Park, Kingston, Kew, Hounslow, and the western 
and southern suburbs of the metropolis has been 
completed. There has been a serious accident 
On the Monmouth branch of the Great Western 
Railway (Newport and Hereford section), the 
tunnel near the town having broken in and 
completely stopped the traffic. Some workmen 
Were employed in repairing the tunnel when the 
Crown of the arch, at a distance of about 100 
yards from the west entrance, broke in.— 
Arrangements have been made in England for 
the supply of 100 locomotives and tenders to the 
Delhi Railway, a portion to be delivered in the 
Present year, and a portion in each succeeding 
year up to 1871.——In imitation of the English, 
Several of the American railroad companies in- 
tend relaying their lines with steel rails. 
—SSeSeneesteeeressenan 

* Vide Builder, November 4, 1866, No. 1197. 








site of the new Public Offices; 20,5001., to com- 
plete a sum of 23,5001., for the Probate Court , 
and Registries; 17,070/., to complete a sum of 
27,0701., for the Public Record Office ; 4,0001., | 
to complete a sum of 6,0001., for Nelson’s 
Column ; 6,6001. to complete a sum of 11,6001. 
for the Patent Office buildings. On the vote for 
royal parks, &c., being asked for, Mr. Selwyn, | 
after paying a compliment to the manner in 
which the late Sir William Hooker, director of 
Kew Gardens, had discharged his duties, said he 


| wished to know when the temperate plant-house 


in those gardens would be completed; and in| 
reply, Mr. Cowper said he had taken time to 
consider whether it would be expedient to erect 
two wings to the temperate plant-house, and 
this was the cause of the delay. He had now 
decided that it would not be right to expend 
| 14,0001. in erecting those wings ; and that deci- 
sion having been come to, the place would be 
, at once finished and put in order. 


| Tue Decay or STONEWORK AT WESTMINSTER 
Patace.—In reply to questions in Committee 
of Supply in the House of Commons on Monday, 
| Mr. Cowper said,—With respect to the alleged 
| decay of the stonework of the bui'ding for the 
| Houses of Parliament, he thought there was a/| 
| great deal of misunderstanding and exaggeration 
jabroad. As far as he could ascertain by aj 
| carefal study of the building, the only portions | 
| of it which showed serious signs of decay were | 
| certain horizontal lines below projections, where 
| the drip of the rain collected without any means 
of escape. When this was the case, the acids of | 
the soot with which the rain was charged acted | 


| injuriously on the stonework, and produced 


decay, but it was not at all general, or of a 
character to excite any particular apprehension | 
regarding the future. When he came into ofiice | 
he found that there had been a trial of two) 
solutions, which it was proposed to employ for | 
the purpose of arresting decay, and a commis- 
sion which examined the subjects gave a pre- | 
ference to that of Mr. Szerelmy. That had 
accordingly been applied to all the interior | 
courts, and so far as it had gone it had answered 
perfectly, nor was there any appearance of 
decay ; but there were no suflicient grounds of | 
encouragement for confidence in its efficacy. It | 
was composed chiefly of zinc and bitumen, and | 
he had not thought himself warranted in sanc- | 
tioning its continued application. He had taken | 
measures to have six of the most promising | 
schemes which had been recommended to him | 
applied to the western front near the House of 
Lords, under the careful inspection of an ex- 
perienced chemist, and he expected that in the 
course of the present year, or the next, a satis- 
factory report of the result would be made, 





for conversion into a town-hall was recommended. | 


admitted the necessity for a new town-hall, but | 


Proposed CENTRAL Hatt or Arts AND SCIENCES. 
Boxes and stalls have now been purchased to the 
amount of 100,0001. 


“Epwarp VI.”—We are asked to say that the 
portrait of Edward VI. exhibited by Mr. E. 
Roberts, at the last meeting of the British 
Archeological Association, belonged to the late 
Mr. J. B. Nicholls, and not to Mr. John Gough 
Nicholls. 


“Socrery ror Hep To NEEDLEWOMEN.”— 
We have before mentioned this society, which 
provides clothes for the poor made by the poor; 
and we would now draw attention to the cir- 
cumstance that a Bazaar in aid of it will be held 
at Willis’s Rooms, on the 19th, and two follow- 
ing days. The Charity is formed especially to 
aid all classes of society, and we earnestly hope 
that it will meet with support. 


Gas.—The Sheppy Gas Consumers’ Company 
| have declared a dividend of 10 per cent. upon 
| their ordinary shares. The Isle of Thanet Gas 
/Company have reduced the price of their gas 
from 4s. 6d. to 4s. per 1,000 cubic feet. The 
| Ledbury Gas Company have reduced theirs from 
| 7s. to 68.——The Continental Union Gas Com- 
pany have declared an interim dividend of 8 per 
|cent. per annum, for the half-year ending De- 
| cember 31st. 











| PRESENTATION TO A BuitpER.—TIn these days 
| when each recurring summer brings with it pain- 
| ful struggles between operatives of the building 
trade and their employers in the shape of 
| “ strikes,” it is peculiarly pleasing, as remarked 
by the Dorset Express, to record the evidence of 
the hearty good understanding which exists be- 
tween the chief builder and his workmen in this 
neighbourhood. Mr. Wellspring, who employs 
about 250 workmen, has just been presented by 
them with a silver tea and coffee service, and his 
son with a silver inkstand, gold pen, and pencil- 
case. The presentation took place at a supper 
in the Royal Oak Inn, Dorchester. 


THE LATE Mr. C. Wye Witriiims.—This well- 
known engineer has died in Liverpool, at the 


| good old age of eighty-seven. He did much to 
' develop the steam-shipping trade of the country, 


and especially of Liverpool, both commercially 
and by improvements in steam-boilers. He de- 
voted much of his time to the laboratory, and 
was hence little known personally even in Liver- 
pool; but his writings on “ Heat, and its Rela- 
tion to Water and Steam,” and on “The Com- 
bustion of Coal and the Prevention of Smoke, 
chemically and practically considered,” are well 
known. He gained the prize of 5001. at New- 
castle, for improvements in marine steam-boilers, 
and the Society of Arts’ 251. gold medal, for his 
essay on smoke prevention. Mr. Williams was 
an associate of the Institute of Naval Archi- 
tects, and of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 


| 
|} Sart Mary Repcrirr Cavrcu, Brisror. — 
“During the last two or three days,” says a 
| Bristol paper, “a large amount of scaffolding 
has been raised to the top of the tower of the 
above church, for the purpose of again placing a 
spire upon it, similar to the one which formerly 
adorned it, before it was struck down by 
lightning.” We wish it were so, but funds are 
not yet forthcoming for what must precede this, 
namely, the restoration of the tower. The real 
cause for the erection of the scaffolding is that 
the large turrets at the top of the tower, at the 
foot of the spire, have long been in a miserable and 
failing state, and some of them now show such 
unmistakable signs of disruption, and are so 
eminently dangerous, that it has become neces- 
sary to take them down to prevent accidents. 


Tue ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE OF SCOTLAND 
AND Epinpurcu Street ImprovEMENTS.—A re- 
port has been made by the Sub-committee of 
Council of the Architectural Institute of Scotland, 
appointed to examine Lord Provost Chambers’s 
proposed opening up of the closes in the Old 
Town. The committee approve of the general 
principles of the scheme, but suggest various 
improvements of it in detail, and an extension 
of the plan. Buildings of historical and archi- 
tectural interest, they recommend, should be 
preserved, restored, or re-erected. Considering 
the efforts at Leith-walk and elsewhere, the 
committee do not think much temporary hard- 
ship would be entailed upon the poorer classes 
by a gradual carrying out of the improvements. 
There are some features of Mr. Coyne’s plan 
which the reporters recommend for adoption. 
As the readiest means of bringing their views 
and suggestions before the Institute, they give 


plans in connexion with their report. 
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Lrantoxy Ansey Ruins. — The episcopalian} Suixciirre Scnoors.—The parish of Shin- 
monk, Father Ignatius, is said to have com-|cliffe has lately been pet a — _ ro 
3 I shase of Llantony Abbey, in Wales. | schools,—one for boys and the other for girls, 
eR ‘ | built under the superintendence of Mr. Ebdy, 
New Inrirwary ror Preston. — The first | or Darham, architect. These schools have just 
stone of the new infirmary was laid last week. ‘been completed. The girls’ school is 46 ft. by 
The building is estimated to cost about 12,0001. | 19 ft., and adjoins the teachers’ residence. The 
dae : Eagan it 
sy st's OF THE City or Loxpox.—Theward | Whole are built of dark red bricks, relieved wi 
ny eg se ‘white brick strings and arches. The style of 


clerks have issued papers intimating that what | ’ gs a ‘om e 
is termed a “day” census is about to be taken | the architecture is Early French. The school 


in the City of London. It is now proposed to |roof is open throughout. , The — are 
include all persons engaged or employed by day constructed of wood and wal . oes. ry 
in the city. The actual population can only be | school and residence are stained an eraetry ned. 
ascertained by a house-to-house visitation, or by The whole of the windows in the schoo = 
obtaining returns such as are now asked for in formed of bricks, laid to form a ete ar ere 
the “ day’ census. | the opening, which admit of the windows being 
‘ | glazed without frames. 


THe Merric Deciman System oF WEIGHTS | re 
axp Mrasvres.—Sir John Bowring called the) NEW Cottece Burtpines IN Bowsay. — The 
attention of the magistrates of Devon, at the | Chief stone of the Cowasjee Jehangheer Buildings 
quarter sessions just held at Exeter, to the for the Elphinstone College at Bombay, was _ 
j moa 5 4 u 4 ’ ju : . “BERET mati ae ¥ 
desirableness of conveying to the public, through 08 the 4 th of March by a i pone —— 
the local committees of weights and measures, Frere, = he penne spot ry eee 
° e 7 . . 2A she yy a ‘ 
the needful information upon the metric decimal 1863, Mr. Cowasjee Jehanghier g orig 
system as legalised by the late Parliament. Earl towards erecting a building for a college, and in 
Fortescue seconded the motion, and a metric | the following year he added 10,0001. ier These 
standard was degided to be purchased, and the SU™S, 1n addition to what had previously been 
L € ‘ , ’ ai ae = 

SAS A , : . ‘ Hi 

committee instructed to take the needful steps subscribed, have enabled the committee °F 
for making the system known. We hope the pointed by the Government to Copeenene Sere 
same steps will be taken by the magistrates of tions; and an edifice, to cost about 55,0001, is 


other counties. 





THE PaLEstinE Expioration Funp.—A fifth | rooms, &c.; the second floor, for library and 
report has been received from Captain Wilson, | sitting-rooms for the principal and professors ; | 
of the Royal Engineers, giving topographical, and the third, for dormitories for fifty resident 
archeological, geological, and other notes of pro- | students. 


y h vari laces, most of them of 
gress through various places, mos A me > a 
very minor interest and importance. Photo- Workinc Men’s Harts ror CAMBRIDGE, 


graphs have been taken, and a few scratchings With a view to the moral, social, and intellectual 
in search of archzological remains have been improvement of the we rking classes ot Barnwell 
here and there made ; but we fear that pottering 92d New Town, halls are being erected in those 
about in this way will do less for the realization districts, upon plans that it is believed will be 
of the objects of the fund than might be done by attractive to those for whose benefit they are “0 
going over less ground and doing more thoroughly be established. The one in Barnwell is nearly 
some work of great interest which would tend to completed : it stands at the bottom of Fitzroy- 
excite the popular attention so that the fund Street, facing the east-road. The building will 
would be gladly increased and sustained for the Contain one large room, 59 ft. by 30 ft., capable 
carrying out of further explorations. of holding 500 persons, a coffee-room, library, | 
§ kitchen, bar, keeping-room, and two bed-rooms. 
Liverroot GALLERY OF INVENTIONS AND ‘The contractor is Mr. T. Harvey. A meeting has 
ScieNcr.— This gallery was founded by the late heen held in New Town, presided over by the 
Sir William Brown, art., and it is under the [neumbent of St. Paul’s, for the purpose of | 
management of a committee appointed by the taking steps for the erection of a Working Men’s 
Architectural and Archeological Society, the {all in that district. A plan has been submitted | 
Chemists’ Association, the Historic Society of for converting the Infant School-room, Union. | 
oe _ —~ va any yf road, into such a building, which has met with 
echnic Society. e object of the Gallery is to roval. 
bring under public notice inventions and manu- sete 2 d pe 
factures calculated to economize labour, utilize A Ct RIOUS W ork.—At a jeweller 8 in Broad. | 
natural productions, promote health, and open Way, New York, is a work of art (?) which has | 
up new fields of industry. The chief aim of the been called a “Dual Mortuary Memorial’’ to) 
committee is to render the Gallery practically , W ashington and Lincoln. The structure is 10 ft. 
useful rather than to make it a storehouse for| high, and is a compound of the obelisk, the | 
things either abstrusely scientific or out of date, tablet, the sarcophagus, the shrine, the urn, the | 
Mr. Astrup Cariss, of Lord-street, is the hono- column, and every other known device for per- 


j 


now in course of erection. The college will con- | 
sist of three stories—the ground floor, for lecture- | 


rary secretary. 


Workinc Men’s Dwetiines, Liverroon. — 
In the town-council last week, Mr. Picton moved 
a resolution to the effect ‘‘ that the improvement 
committee be instructed to inquire and report 
to the council on the subject of sites for the 


erection of improved dwellings for the working | 


classes,” supporting his motion by various obser- 
vations. He wished, he said, to take advantage 
of public influence, municipal capital, and the 
powers of the council, without falling into the 
errors or difficulties which frequently resulted 
from corporations entering into private specula- 
tions, whilst at the same time he desired to have 
private sympathy’ and benevolence where it 
could be judiciously employed. He had ex- 
pressed himself adverse to the corporation erect- 
ing workmen’s dwellings, and was still opposed 
to it if a better plan could be devised. To what- 
ever committee the motion might be referred, he 
hoped steps would be taken to find open spaces 
of moderate size, to have plans prepared for 
dwellings on the most improved and economical 
system, and that the corporation having bought 
the jand should sell it by auction or otherwise 
for the erection of houses according to the plans. 
His own opinion was, that a workmen’s cottage 
containing a living-room, two bedrooms, and the 
necessary Offices, should be built, taking them 
four stories high for an average rent of about 
3s. 6d. a week, including rates and water, and 
that they might be made to pay 5 or 6 per cent. 
Mr. Chilton said he was convinced the great 
cause of the excessive mortality of Liverpool was 
overcrowding. Other gentlemen spoke on the 
subject, but the council, by a majority of 20 to 
10, rejected the motion. 


petuating the memory of the dead. The mate- 

rial is sea-shells, in vast variety, and of every | 
imaginable colour. At about 3 ft. from the base 
there is a Grecian temple supported by five | 
| pillars, which sustain a dome. On the floor of | 
| this temple rests a sarcophagus, with the Ameri- | 
can flag in shells. Above this the structure | 
| assumes the form of the obelisk, and rises to the | 
| height of 10 ft. from the ground, the whole being 
surmounted by the golden eagle resting on a 

globe. There have been used in its construction 

more than two millions of tropical sea-shells, 

from the size of a grain of wheat to those a foot 

long. It is the work of Mr. Mott, of Cuba. 


MonvuMENTs IN Caurcurs.—The testatrix, in 
the case of Hoare v. Osborne, gave a bequest in 
trust for keeping in repair a monument in Hun- 
| garton Church; and the question was, whether 
such a bequest was valid? Vice-Chancellor 
Kindersley said:— As to a monument in a 
cburch there is no clear decision one way or the 
other, but in the absence of authority, the court 
is bound to hold such a gift good as a charity, 
on the ground that whatever comes within the 
meaning of the terms of the statute of Eliza- 
beth, or analogous thereto, is a charity. It is 
clearly for the benefit of the parish, not only 
that the church itself but that its ornaments, 
whether mural or otherwise, should be kept in a 
decent condition, and that they should not be 
allowed to get into a state of dilapidation and 
decay. Therefore, the gift as to the monument 
is good. Take for instance the monuments in 
Westminster Abbey. A gift of a sum of money 
to keep them in perpetual repair would be a 
public benefit, and to the advantage of the fre- 
quenters of that building for public worship.” 














Soutn Kensincton Musevm.—During Easter 
week, 30,000 persons visited the museum, 


Intense Heat rrom Gas.—M. Schlovsing hag 
succeeded, it is said, in discovering an arrange. 
ment by which an intense heat, sufficient to 
melt iron, can be got from ordinary gas. The 
principle of his contrivance is the complete com. 
bustion of proportionate amounts of gas and air 
within a confined space. A copper tube, care. 
fully pierced, is the chief instrument in securing 
these results. M. Schloesing was able to melt a 
piece of iron, weighing 400 gms., in twenty 
minutes, by his plan. 


Srratrorp-vron-Avon. — On Good Friday, 
March 30th, a large number of persons from 
Birmingham and other places visited this town, 
| Divine service was held in the different churches, 
‘and in the afternoon the ceremony of laying a 


| foundation-stone of a new Primitive Methodist 


Chapel, in Great William-street, was performed 
'by Mr. Dunn, in the midst of a large concourse 
lof persons; after which a tea-meeting was held 
|in the Corn Exchange, when upwards of 800 sat 
|down. Mr. Thomas T. Allen is the architect, 


‘and Messrs. J. & G. Callaway the builders, 








TENDERS 
For roads at Stevenage, for the British Land Company, 
Read & Bourne ...........seee0e seagate £210 0 0 
Coker 
Matthews 








For the erection of premises, 34, Throgmorton-street, 
for Mr. Pigou. Mr. J. 8, Scott, architect :— 
BO CEE Be OR coccincccsenvhsantnenbians £3,493 0 0 
King & SONG ...ccccccssccccesccsesenes 3,462 0 0 
WOMGR cs verecevesscdsts ddatsasasvaedenece 3,150 0 0 





For an hotel, ale stores, storekeeper’s cottage, and 
stables, at Herne Bay, for Messrs, Shepherd, Neame, & 
Co. Mr. B. Adkins, architect :— 








Goodman..,.........0 eiideoqunesas sities £1,400 0 0 
Se be 
Peyman (accepted) 

For works to be done at Paddington Workhouse :— 
OM inndacnseiaccdeiulaubeutesnemaiproocgiara £233 0 0! 
Minty ..... ma uu. 230 0 0 
Beals ..... Se oe oe 
Thorp .. wes a ae 2 ® 
Lewis ..... uo. a @ @ 
Garner 159 0 0 
Brazier . 109 0 0 
Routen (accepted) ..............s..008 19% 0 0 
WOROND « viccsvantihiaksanvanersishonbicnesscens 50 0 0! 





For erecting a malt-house at Derby, exclusive of plaster 
floors, cement, and all kiln tiles, for Mr, George Wheeldon. 
Mr, Benjamin Wilson, architect :-— 






ryer £2,839 0 0 
oo 2,78 0 0 
Ra ann J 0 0 
Bullock (accepted) ...........00000+ 798 0 0 


For the erection of a building for Messrs. 2ountains, 
wine merchants, Derby. Mr. Benjamin Wilson, archi- 
tect :— 

Thompson (accepted)............... £5,911 0 0 


For warehouse and out-offices, for Mr. Goodwin, Wor- 
cester. Mr, Andrew Coombe, architect. Quantities 


supplied :— 
BODE -.) tans sccocdeustectevarpeivarsisintion £277 0 0 
Wainwright ........... ww 275 0 0 





Beard (accepted) 


For the erection of the Greyhound Inn, Streatham- 
common, for Mr. William Ward, Messrs. Mayhew & 
Calder, architects :— 





ee ae ¥ 0 0 
LE Ree Aes BE 2, 0 0 
Curtis .... ape 0 0 
Green .... re 0 0 
Stacey .... paieadovekbentinks 0 0 
PSS ee tee 8 Na 1,944 0 0 





For the erection of a villa at Thorpe-next-Norwich, for 
Mr. J. Gilman. Plate-glass not inchadiod. Mr. James 5. 
Benest, architect :— 
a ae Keenan cartanisKiniiien adie £5000 0 
For the erection of a house and shop, Chapel-field- 
road, Norwich. Mr, James 8. Benest, architect :— 
BEI | roceccavesdiesed seitcinacdoeevaen dete £720 0 0 





For East Bilney Hall, Norfolk, for Mr. W. T. Co 
lison. Mr. F. Codd, architect. Quantities by Messrs. 
| Church & Rickwood, Exclusive of bricks, sand, mantels, 
| grates, &c, :— 

If oak for ceilings 





and joinery of two If all deal. 

rooms and hall. 
Cattle... roscsesssssoseress £6,831 0 0 ° 
| Kirk ..., . 6,260 0 0 > 
Jones 5,995 O 0 : 
Balls 4,922 0 0 ; 
Girling 4,879 0 0 ; 





Lacey (accepted) ... 4,436 0 0 





For building three houses, Grove-lane, Camberwell, 
for Mr. R. Samuell, Mr, Murphy, architect :— 
Partridge ........ ddiga carbudeaiaiNaated £9296 0 0 








For rebuilding the Plough snd Harrow Tavern, Batter- 
sea Park, for Mr. William Pace. Mr. Charles Bowe’, 
architect ;— 

Lathey, Brothers (accepted) ... £1,000 © 0 
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